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Vear, $3; in advance, $23.50. 
Price, Single Copies, 10 cts.’ } 








g- When ordering Books, or Goods of any 


-rd noticed in these columns, please state that 
a them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
- the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 











SCHOOL SONG 


BOOKS. 


standard Singing-books ; for High Seheols, Miah 


school Choir ($1.00); for Girls’ Normal 


hools, 


VEREST’S School Song-beok (60 cts.); for upper 
pte Classes, Grammar Scheel Choir (‘BO 
cts.)3 general collection for Schools, Whippeoer- 


ill (50 ets.)3 and for Primary Sc 
School Music Reader, Book 





hools, American 
1 (35 cts.) 


Valuable Large Collections of Piano Music. 


Each book has from 200 to 250 pages, and costs $2.00 


in Boards, and $2.50 in Cloth. 


r of Gems. 43 pieces, moderately difficult. 
Cas of the Dance. P29 of the best Waltzes, etc. 
Gems of Strauss. 80 splendid Strauss pieces. 
Pianoforte Gems. 100 pieces. Great variety. 


Home Circle, Vol. . 170 easy pieces. 


142 pieces. 


22 for 4 hands. 


Parlor Music, Vol. 1. 60 easy pieces. 

‘ne do ta Qremees Wel. 1. Ab dimonlt pl 
} reme, Vol. 1. 4: cu eces. 
Creme de le Orme. ve a. 42 difficult pieces. 
Fountain of Gems. 97 easy Piano pieces. 
Welcome Home. 70 easy Piano pieces. 
Pearls of Melody. 50 pieces, medium difficulty. 
Planist’s Album. 102 pieces. Fine collection. 


ta The above 14 books contain nearly all the pop- 


ular piano pieces ever published. 


OLIVER DITSON & C@O., 


262 451 Washington 


Street, BosTon. 





Harvard University Examination for Women. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAY OR JUNE, 1880. 


For information address 


Sec’y of Woman’s Education Association, 


264 ¢ (1) 


114 Boylston Street, Boston. 





PRINCIPAL WANTED. 








of tact, and energy. abe saperténd 
rience, etc. 
. care 8S. A. CLARKE & 


chureh, where uated, ex 
exchanged. Address “ W. 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


; man 
full name, age, 
References 


(1) 





COOKS 
CRAND EXCURSIONS to 


EUROPE! 


1880 FOR THE SUMMER OF 


1880 


ANNUAL MAY PARTY, 
GRAND ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL VACATION PARTY. 
ANNUAL MIDSUMMER PARTY. 


ae containing full particulars, with MAP 
OF EUROPE, sent free on application. 


Tourist Tickets for Independent Travelers, by allroutes. 
COOK'S EX CURSIONIST contains fares for 


over 1000 tours ; by mail, 10 cents, 
Address 


THOMAS COOK & SON, 


252 tf 261 Broadway, N.Y.; P. 0. Box 4197. 





SUMMER EXCURSIONS TO EUROPE. 


_E. M. JENKINS, late managi 
ist firm of Cook, Som & Jenkins, the 


ng member of the tour- 


originator and or- 


ganizer of nearly all the excursion parties which ever 


went to Euro 
CURSION PARTIES 


» is now organizing TWO SPECIAL EX- 
» to be conducted by himself and 


other well-known conductors. The Jirst will leave New 


York June 17, by stea " 
— Scotland, and, Bel 
ny, Italy, § 


ays. First-class travel an 


Montreal, to visit 


England, Beigium, the Rhine, Ger- 
riand, and vrenee, to occupy 79 


hotels, $525 


a $625. The second to leave New York July 1, b 
- a Boe’ of Chester, and will visit England, Hoi- 
, Belgium, the Rhine, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 


and France, to occupy 65 days and 82 


days. First-class 


travel and hotels, $4100 an $500, which cover entire 


*xpenses for the journeys. h 


ties will visit and 


Daves’ the performance of the A Passion Play” at 


mer, 
Jenkins, is 


gau, a description of which, as seen by Mr. 


sent on pd 3 in pamphlet of tours, Programmes 


jon. 
P, 0. Box 4,265. E. MM. 
es 


JENKINS, 


229 Broadway, New York. 











OPEAN TOUR Fo to the 
ters of the Old Work; nel 


cen uding 
xcursions to Italy, Switzerland, F ustria, 
ngland, beotland, ‘German Hound, elgium, 
and the HOLY LAND, an 

of first-class 


SPECIAL TO 
Hande UR is arranged for attending the t 
be hele feattval and the Sunday School Convention to 
~"iweemeathasniiiiesil ae «. 562 





VINEV AR SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


° the last Thursday of each month, 


in the Journal or Epvoarror 


[262 eow e, Jo (1) 





FACTS sn FIGURES. 
Missouri Adoptions, 


a! January 6, 1880. 


The Eclectic Educational Series 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 








There are 1414 Counties in Missouri. Of this 
number the following adopted or continued in use, by 
action of the County Conventions, the books of the 
Eclectic Series as enumerated : 


McGuffey’s Readers, . . . . 85 Counties. 
Ray's Arithmetics,. .... - 98 Counties. 
Harvey's Grammars, .. - - 66 Counties. 
Eclectic Geographies, . . - - 35 Counties. 
Eclectic Copy-Books, . . . - 39 Counties. 


These figures are verified by official transcripts from 
the minutes of the County Conventions. 


(> Venablie’s U. 8S. History, Brown’s Physiology, 
Norton’s Physiology, Gow’s Morals and Manners, 
White’s Registers, and others of the ECLECTIC 
SE RIES were also extensively adopted. 

The City of St. Louis continues McGuffey’s 
Readers in exclusive use in all the Public Schools ; 
and has also since adopted the Eclectic Primary 
Geography. 

This decisive action in favor of Mc GUFFEY’S 










VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
264 a Cincinnati and New York. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A VALUABLE WORK. 


READER'S HANDBOOK 


Facts, 
Stories. 


Allusions, Pilots, 
References, Characters, 


WITH TWO APPENDICES. 


By Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D., 


Author of “ Dictionary Phrase and Fable,”’ A Guide 
to Science,” etc. 


Crown 8vo. 1184 pp. Half Morocco, gilt top, $3.50. 
Sheep, $4.00, Half Russia, $5.00. 


*¢ One of the most useful books we have ever exam- 
ined.”—New-England Journal of Education. 


“ This surpasses all that we have seen in a book of 
reference for readers and writers, as it combines the 
best qualities of the encyclopxdias, biblical diction- 
aries, and quotation books. Appended to it is a list of 
authors and dates of dramas and operas, numbering 
2517, and a second appendix gives the dates of the 
poems, novels, etc., re erred to in the book, which is 

nite as thorough: and complete, Altogether ‘The 

ader’s Handbook ’ would be cheap at any price, and 
it will take a place in every well-ordered library, small 
or large, that longs to a person fond of reading or 
occupied in writing as a profession.” — Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 

mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 

715 and 717 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
without charge to employer. Schools recommended to 
Pupils. Send stamp for circular. 
al Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 

35 Union Square, 

NEW YORK CITY. 





240 zz (1) 








CHOOL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 
ible 8 h, Treatment of Stammering, Voice Culture, 
&c. For information address L. ALONZO RUTTER- 

FIELD, 22 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 260 zz (1) 

BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Elocution in all its departments taught by competent 
instructors. Full course two years (three hours daily, 
five days in the week); shorter course of ONE YEAR for 
those who are limited as to time. For circulars apply to 

R, R. RAYMOND, nay, 
257 tf (1) 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 








NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. The Next Term 

opens Dec. ist, 70-page Catalogue on application. 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Prest. 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 


TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 
For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 
A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSONS 
READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION, 
Prof. BRown will receive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution. 


DR. SAUVEUR’S 
Summer School of Languages. 


The fifth session of the school will be held at Amherst 
College, Mass., and will last six weeks. It will be begun 
on July 6. The programme of the course will be ready 
on April 1, and sent to ra 

L. UVEUR, Pu.D., LL.D., 

262 ¢ (1) Burnet House, Cincinnati, O. 


Heness-Sauveur 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 


254 A. LURLLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


T Cc. 8. COLBY, 149 (A) Tre 
ELOCU 10 s mont St. Stammering cured. 
Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 184 


NCYCLOPADIA OF 
WIT AND WISDO 


Over a Thousand Royal Octavo Pages, nearly Ten Thou- 
sand Anecdotes and Illustrations ef Life, Character, 
Humor, and Pathos, in One Hundred Classifications ; 

Among which are. found those of Clergymen, Phy- 

sicians, Attorneys, Statesmen, etc. Amusing, Instruct- 

ive, and Religious. The cheapest, largest, and best 
selling book ever published. Agents wanted. Exclu- 
sive territory given. For terms, circulars, and terri- 
tory, address the Publishers. 
Mailed on receipt of retail pee $3.00. 
BRADLEY & COMPANY 
262d(1) 66 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


The Educational Newsgleaner, 
A Popular Educational Monthly. 


Subscription, only 50 cts., a year. You ought to 
see acopy. Send two 3-cent stamps to 
L. W. APPLEGATE, 


250 z FARIBAULT, MINN. 


PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, 


Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 

7 to short farces. Number of characters, and 

time required, to suit all. No scenery required. Very 

popalers and fo Bong praise from teachers. 
vorammaseante T. 8S. DENISON 

239 tf 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 





























iogue. H. B. Niwas & Co..Trow, V.¥ 





GLOBES, 35° 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diam. Send fo 





Dr. HUMPHREYS proposes to 
Summer vacation. 
to follow his instructions earnestly and i 
sation will be required. Or Dr. H. 


fore May 1, to 
APU'39 West Ohester Park, March 6, 1880. 


TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


SUMMER TULTION sy ER. HUMPHREYS, BaD. 
read with smal iw uring 0D eeks 

Three ladies could he Hasived ato he —— desires = only such pupils as are prepared 

a “ee - Wien on rpasty toa seaside place in the North. 


will be so small,—fair compen 


ries 29 E. R. HUMPAREYS. 








= ee st a OT en 


Write to the, NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 16 HAWLEY 8T., BOSTON, MASS., for # Circular. 





All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, fer Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, iow 
or high,— should see Candidates’ New Balle- 
tim. It is masted for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seeking positions 
should have Application-form. (Mailed for 


postage. ) 
J, W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American School Institute 
30 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi » Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
. MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American and rt Teachers’ Agency, 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


262 eow 








If You Want 


Any article of SCHOOL FURNITURE or Merchandise, 
no matter of what kind nor by whom made, befere you 


~v WRITE FOR PRICES 
To McCLEES & GRIFFETH, 
General School Furnishers, 1026 ARCH STREET, 
262 tf (1) PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 











ESTABLISHED 1845, 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


ivi i J H 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil E rs and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use. 

Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf (1) 





USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. W. Sil- 
icnte Book Slate Coe., 191 Fulton St., N. ¥ 


ART STUDENTS 


Received in the various branches of 


DRAWINC AND PAINTINC, 


Comeereng Freehand and Model Drawing; Perspective, 
Crayon and Charcoal Drawing ; Oil, Water - color and 
Pastel Painting ; China Painting, Modeling in Clay, 


Photograph eer) we on Nature, etc. 
ACADEMY EF ART, 
. H. TITCOMBE, Principal. 
LIBERTY TREE BUILDING, 630 Washington St. 7 


A.A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 
ALL MATERIALS FOR 


Oil, Water Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c. 


594 Washington St., Boston. 
Orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
(ae Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 zz 


PURE | CHEMICAL 
CHEMICALS /<| APPARATUS, 


All persons desiring absolutely pure Chemicals and 
fine Chemical A will find the largest stock 
and most “po assortment, at the lowest price in 


America, by 
ELMORE & RICHARDS, 
240 zz (1) 4 Murray St., New Vork. 


Catalogues on Application. 




















Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
“« i. Instruments an (144 pp. 
“ i.— Lanterns and Slides (112 
« TV.— and Chemical yViowd « «2 (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
12225 (1) 9294 Chestnut St., Philadelphin. 

END for Specimen Copy of The Primary Teacher. 
S Addresag 


NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING =. 
16 Hawley Street,, Boston, 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


: Vol. XI.—No. 14, 





—+- ~- 








R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Ofiicians, 
1016 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


‘ffer the largest, best assorted, and cheapest sotck of 


MICROSCOPES anp ACCESSORIES, 
MOUNTING-IMPLEMENTS and MATERIALS, 
PREPARED OBJECTS, 
THERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, COMPASSES, 
SPECTACLES, OPERA-GLASSES 
TELESCOPES, 

To be found in this country. 





tar Condensed and Illustrated Circular sent to any 
address by mail, FREE. Full Illustrated Catalogue of 
150 pages for three stamps. 252 zz 





| Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Boxing- 
° | Gloves, Wands, Rings, Foot-Balls, 
Athletic Lacrosse Bats, Shoes, Base - Ralls, 
| Tights, Shirts, Trunks, Hose, Foils, 

Masks, Badges, Books. 





| GOODYEAR’S | BANNERS 
G 00 d S POCKET AND 
+ | GYMNASIUM. | FLAGS. 
422 


GOLD & SILVER TRIMMINGS. 
8. P. LEIGHTON & (0., 22 West 8t., Boston. 
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TOURJEE’S 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


— IN THE — 


OLD WORLD! 


THIRD YEAHR,---188S0. 


Europe, Egypt, and the Holy Land. 


Grand Summer Excursions through ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ITALY, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, FRANCE, &c.— All the capitals, 
leading art centers, and most picturesque places to be 
visited. ~~ LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, 
VIENNA, ROME, &c.— The Scottish, Italian, 
and Swiss Lakes.—The Adriatic Sea.—The High Alps. 
—Several of the Chief Alpine Passes to be Crossed. 

The Eastern Tours to take piace in the Autumn, and 
to include all points of THE GREATEST BIBLICAL 
AND HISTORIC IMPORTANCE. 

Special Trips in connection with the Great Sun- 
day School Celebration at LONDON, and the 
Handel Fextival at the CRYSTAL PAL- 
ACE, which begins Sept. 18.— Chance to witness the 
Passion Play at OBER-AMMERGAU. 

Eight Different Sailing Dates.—Company Select. 
—Numbers in Sections Limited.—Free Carriage 
Drives in all Principal Cities AH Travel, Hotels, 
&c., First Class.—Special Concerts.— Additioua! 
Advantages and More Extended Routes, making th« 
Excursions the Cheapest and Grandest ever announced 

Prices from $285 to 3660. 

A 48-page pamphlet, giving full particulars, sent 


free. Address ‘ 
E. TOURJEE, 


256 tf BOSTON, MASS. 


USE DEUS nN U SE 
TING Inks,<8 


Fluip ¢ WAX 
The SEALING MAX cede. 
Best Known. Esra ces 124 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARBS, 


Por Sunday and Day Schools. 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward. 
Scripture Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device. 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable inexpensive. 

A never-ending source cf delight to the little ones. 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and secu/ar. Once tried, they will be found indspen. 
sa’ ve eeaeee le low. Extra inducements and 
® es and price-list free to teachers or agents 
condiien us their address. “7 


HOOL DIPLOMAS. Elegant, new, ‘ 

ations hs me 3 Biss tesnbndh on appa. 

J.H.B RD’S SONS "g Pubt., 
Established 1830. (206 tf] , Mass. 












BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 & 144 GRAND 8T., NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 


SCHOOL DESKS, 
Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 
Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 pages and 
over 300 illustrations. 285 


digestion ; cures neuralgia and prevents consumption. 
have been carried off by disease or overwork. 








sar For sale by Druggists ; or by mail, $1.00. 


A Brain and Nerve Food.—Vitalized Phosphates, 


ICHO 7 SHERS 
SCHOOL FURESSEESS THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE IT IS COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR 
NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM. 


Physicians alone have prescribed 193,420 packages. It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or 
“Triumph” & “Triumph Study” | 1,,a,; relieves debility or nervousness ; gives vitality to the insufficient growth of children ; strengthens the 


Tt restores to the brain and nerves the elements that 
F. CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Avenue, New Vork. 
245 








UNIVERSAL VENTILATOR 


For School-houses, Dwellings, Churches; Manufactories, &c. 

These Ventilators are now in use extensively in New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and elsewhere through the 
country, and are giving general satisfaction. The Universal works on the only principle by which rfect ven- 
tilation can be obtained without motive power, and is the most simple and efficient appliance of the kind in use, 
and for SCHOOL-HOUSES, DWELLINGS, OFFICES, FACTORIES, and buildings of every description, is without a 
rival. The following are from numerous testimonials received: 

From Board of Education, Jersey City: “The Ven-, From Southworth Paper Co., Mittineaque, Mass.: 
tilators give perfect satisfaction.” “They work to a |‘ They meet our full expectation, and it affords us pleas- 
charm.” “They thoroughly ventilate a room whose e to recommend them to all who feel the importance 
peculiar location rendered it almost impossible to ob- | (Rs we did) of relieving their rag-room of the unpleas- 
tain any ventilation whatever ” | ant dust, ete.” 

From Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston,| From The Continental (Fire) Insurance 0o., New 
Mass.: “ It is working to our entire satisfaction ; have York: “The Universal Ventilator, placed on this Com- 
all suffered more or Jess from stagnant and impure air, | pany’s building by you, has realized our ex tations, 
but since the ventilator has been in use no complaints | and is working satisfacterily, and we are glad to recom- 
have been made, and we all enjoy better health.’ | mend its use for all such as may require ventilation.” 


(@ Descriptive Circulars and Price Lists supplied on application. 
256 m eow JOHN S. HULIN, 411 Broadway, NEW YORK. 











THE HEKTOGRAPH 


New Process of Rapid Copying without the Use of Acids or a Press. 
100 Copies of any Original Writing or Drawing in Twenty Minutes. 
Invaluable to School Superintendents and Teachers 
in Preparing Examination and Test Papers 





The Patentees of the Hektograph are the original inventors of this process, and the only ones who can obtain 
a patent for it in this country. The wonderful success of the Hektograph here and in Europe has caused 
hundreds of poor, cheap imitations to be made and offered for sale, which have disgusted many with the process; 
to all such we say give the Hektograph a trial, and if not better than any other you need not keep it. 

Any apparatus other than the Hektograph for this process is simply an imitation. Buy the genuine one 
only. Send for Circular. 

The Ink can be washed off as from a common slate. I is the best Copying Pad in the world, and the only one 
that has any practical value. We guarantee satisfaction, and allow trial before payment. 


HEKTOGRAPH CO., 
[256 1] 22 & 24 Church Street, New York. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


—_—— — . 


ALSO, 
118 8. Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
44 Bromfield street, Boston. 
155 Monroe street, Chicago. 


OSEPH (ILLOTT'S Gx 
STEEL’ PENS. (77 


SJ) THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, \ 


Sy AND HIS OTHER STYLES Ke 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS maovucnour me WORLD, Ss“ 
TRACHE On . ra ¥ - ‘— 

HE pep ath pany Saleen, at 16| TAILORING. 


Hawiey Street, Boston, Mass., makes NO CHARGE | SPRING. 1880 
. * 


for furnishing Schools with Teachers. It is in 
We would respectfully invite gentlemen to an early 























“onstant communication with the best Teachers | 
for every position in ev- ery gfade of School. It/inspection of our selections in spri 
will save time, trouble, Cc and expense when a va- | wenllens. We have just received’ inte = stock @ 
cancy occurs to send at H once to us. On our books | choice assortment of the desirable styles and fabrics 
we have a large list of every grade and price, | Gentlemen will do well to purchase early this season. 
and can fill SC H oo LS almost any | as the present indications are that not only will there be 
vacancy sat- isfactorily on | a scarcity of the best styles Of goods, but also that prices 
t short notice. Our bus- iness is to find the right | will be considerably higher as the season advances 
Teacher for the right place. If you advertise, Our prices will be found moderate. We make ita 
you may have fifty appli- L cants for the position, yet int to keep them as low as is consistent with good 
not one of them may be acceptable. By consult- | material, good workmanship. and the care and atten 
ing this Bureau you have the privilege of choosing | tion requisite to get up thoroughly satisfactor r- 
from hundreds of good Teachers, with our ex- | ments. A. McMELLAN & CO dics 
perience to assist you in selecting one that will just 2 Winter Street, cor. Washin on St 
neet your wants. Address F. B. SNOW, Manager. 260 tf . " BOSTON MASS 


ass t STERBROOK & C( 
FALCON PEN 


ROARS ASK FOR 


ESTERBROOK’S 









abd | 


$$ — 


the annoyance of chalk-dust by using An- 
drews Dustiess Eraser. Most durable Eras- 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 










er in market. Send 15c. for sample to BAKER, PRATT 
& Co.. School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand &t., N.Y. 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
- SCHOOL FURNITURE 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY pee erreets, 
re 
Schools, Fire Alnrms, Farme, ete, FULLY TABLES & CHAIRS, 
WYANDUZEN & “Cincinnati, 0. en Yow’? 
P a , 8. 
sew nae - Send for illustrated cir. 





NS, ch than chalk, white cular and price List. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 





Worcester’s New Pronoun- 
cing Spelling-Book. 
Worcester's New Primary 


ADOPTED FOR 
THE SCHOOLS 


OF BOSTON: Spelling-Book. 
The Franklin Arithmetics,) Adams’s Advanced Speli- 
Written, Elementary, -Book. 





An ERASER that 
will Outlast Five of 
any other kind. 


and Primary. Ete., Ete., Ete. 








THE PEERLESS SCHOOL DESK, 


THE STERLING ERASER, 


CHEAPEST! BEST! 
Erasers, per Gross, - $15.00 
Less than 1 Gross, per Doz. 1,50 


2 Libera) discount to the trade. 

We are the largest manufacturers of SCHOOL 
FURNITURE in the World. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue and prices to 


Novelty M’f’g Co., 
STERLING, ILL. 


Or to 480 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
Or 219 Bush 8t., San Francisco, Cal, 





MENEELY & COMPANY 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 
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TOKENS. 


BY M. F. BUTTS, 


Behold a flash of wings 
Along the sunny track,— 
From scented southern groves 
The birds are coming back ; 
A bit of summer red 
Glows on the robin’s breast, 
The bluebird warbles sweet 
Of green leaves and a nest, 


Behold a mist of blue 
Along the pasture bleak, 
As if the sky had stooped 
To kiss the earth’s rough cheek. 
The silver streams are clasped 
With ribbons of soft green, 
And in the sun we see 
The rose’s silken sheen. 


The trees awake and stir 
Through all their branches bare, 
And sigh at the embrace 
Of the sweet, amorous air; 
And little timorous flowers, 
Whose lives are pale and fleet, 
Feel the new influence 
And blossom at their feet, 


Oh, miracle of Spring! 
The sunbeam smites the rock; 
Life bursts its icy bonds 
Obedient to the shock,— 
The trumpets of the air 
Call to the silent dead, 
And spirits everywhere 
Arise in white and red. 
—Good Company (April). 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


InsTRUCTOR AND Epucator. — There is as impor- 
tant a distinction between the instructor and the educator 
as between knowledge and education. Knowledge on 
a variety of subjeets is useful and convenient, and is 
necessary to education; but the two are as clearly dis- 
tinguishable from each other as are the rain and the 
earth and the sunshine from the plant they conspire to 
produce. The mere acquisition of words and the mem- 
orizing of scientific facts and principles are only the 
means to the end, and not even that, when they fail, as 
they often do, to produce the proper results. This mis- 
taken notion of education, —only too common among 
parents at this time,—appears in such oft-repeated and 
half-triumphant questions, as “What is the use of 
studying Latin, Greek, metaphysies, and higher math- 
ematics ?” “ Will my children ever use them in every- 
day life?” Such querists seem ignorant of the fact 
that the proper pursuit of these subjects, under the 
guidance of the real teacher, secures results and induces 
habits of the utmost value for life, though all that may 
be learned in school should be wholly forgotten.—The 
Eclectic Teacher, Ky. 

Tue Newspaper is the freshest of books. It is the 
latest history, the newest science treatise, the current 
political economy, the manual of the arts, the text-book 
of a living philosophy. That school-room, other things 


being equal, will be the brightest, freshest, and most 
Productive in practical learning into which the news- 
Paper penetrates.—Pres’t. Gregory, Ill. State Univ. 


InpusrriaL Epucatron.—The public hardly needs 
to learn that the result of the indisposition and inabil- 
'ty to learn trades among Ameriean boys is about as 
disastrous as can be imagined. It is found that in the 
Prisons, almost universally, the number of criminals 
who never learned a trade to those who are skilled 
workmen is as six to one. The army of. tramps who 
ne infested the country for the last few years is 
. bely cemposed of men who have had ne industrial 
. ueation whatever. These men, who beg at our doors, 
“re mainly men who never learned a trade, and who 








can handle nothing but a shovel. A New-York clergy- 
man, possessing a large family of boys, recently declared 
from his pulpit that he intended that every lad of his 
family should learn some mechanical employment, by 
which, in an emergency, he could get a living. He 
was right. It is in the emergencies of life,—it is when 
men find themselves helpless and without the power of 
earning money,—that they slip into crime, and become 
the tenants of prisons and penitentiaries.— Xz. 


Resutts or Sxiitrut Tracuine. — Pupils who 
come from the tuition of skillful teachers should show 
the development of positive characters, and not mere 
negative qualities. It is the high mission of the teacher 
to inspire the pupil with a desire for knowledge, and it 
should also be a matter of the noblest ambition to cul- 
tivate in that pupil a will to work. Some pupils need 
correction in their waywardness ; but more need to be 
lifted out of their inactivity, and to be strengthened in 
their weaknesses. Some are truant, for example, not 
so much on account of their viciousness, or their deep 
dislike of study, as through a want of will-power to re- 
sist any slight temptation which will lead them away 
from school. In such case, the sagacious teacher will, 
by well-directed personal effort endeavor to build up 
and strengthen the pupil in that power wherein he is 
so greatly deficient. It is a laudable work for the 
teacher to aid in the acquisition of knowledge and in 


the cultivation of the intellect; but it is a far nobler 
duty to give assistance and inspiration in developing 
the whole soul-power and personality of the learner, and 
in the formation of symmetrical, well-balanced charac- 
ter.—Supt. A. P. Stone, Springfield, Mass. 


Scuoox Discipiing. — The discipline of our public 
schools, wherein punctuality and regularity are enforced, 
and the pupils are continually taught to suppress mere 
self-will and inclination, is the best school’ of morality. 
Self-control is the basis of all moral virtues, and indus- 
trious and studious habits are the highest qualities we 
can form in our children. A free, self-conscious, self- 
controlled manhood is to be produced only through uni- 


versal public education at public cost; and as this is 
the object of our government, it is proper for our gov- 
ernment to provide this means, and at the cost of the 
people.—Am. Journal of Education. 


Tue TEACHER may be compared to a magnet with 
its two poles, one of attraction and the other of repul- 
sion. It is in virtue of method that a master will ac- 
quire that power of attraetion which will conciliate for 
him popular sympathy. The cultivation of method, 
while revivifying all his instruction, conquers for the 
teacher the confidence of his pupils, of his parents, and 
of those in authority, and secures his future. If method 
exists in a schoel it is seen at a glance; it is the soul 
that sets everything in motion; the arrangement of 
school-material, the disposition of the programs, the 
state of the copy-books, the physiognomy of. the pupils, 


the attitude and teaching of the master. If the latter 
has method, and is governed by it, this may happen 
without his being aware of it, but it is always more ev- 
ident in one that is of an active mind.—R. Duval. 


DEMANDS OF THE Times 1N Epucation. — Times 
have changed. What was once a suitable foundation 
fer an education would by no means suit the purpose 
now. The “three R’s” are not enough for a start even. 
The field of learning has so much widened that the 
youth must be led farther into it before he can be rea- 
sonably expected to find his own way. He must be 
shown. at least the beginning of studies which were 


centuries and a half ago. Hence ‘society, in its own 
interest, may properly and wisely do more for the in- 
dividual now than then, but how much more? Where 


shall the line be drawn? At what point shall the 
community declare that it has done all that its interests 
demand, and leave the student to shift for himself.— 
Boston Transcript. 








THE GREEK IDEA OF EDUCATION. 


BY ELLA F, MOSBY, VIRGINIA, 


Apart from the many myths clustered around Apollo 
as a god, and the symbolical character and significance 
of these, it is very possible to see in Apollo, as repre- 
sented in art, and in the traditions of the people, their 
ideal of youth and manhood, of the perfect and full de- 
velopment of manly faculties. First we see the idea 
always prominent in Greek education, — the training of 
the bedy to physical strength and grace, the awakening 
of the senses to keen perception and delight,— illustrated 
in the beautiful and suggestive group of Pan, the god of 
universal nature, holding the infant Apolloin his arms, 
and teaching him to play on his pipe. Like the strong 
and lovely boy who watches the quick, alert movements of 
the lizard, and divines from its motions things relating 
to humanity* so the child should be taught to watch all 
things in the outer life of the glad and active earth. 

Greek art is true in its teachings here; the essential 
life of a child is folded in Nature, in its life of summer 
and spring, of winter and autumn ; its fruits and spring- 
ing flowers ; its flying birds, and free creatures of wood 
and field. If he has any imagination, he will, like the 
English poet in his childhood, “ hear noises in the 
winds and running river,” or listen to the music of the 
old deity, Pan. And, as he grows older, such passive 
reception of delight should quicken into a watchful, 
open-eyed observation of Nature’s living things, their 
habits, and loves, and pleasures; in short, their charac- 
teristic life. 

He, himself, as his bodily life grows stronger by 
training in many exercises of agility and strength, 
takes his own place‘in the natural life, — bright, grace- 
ful, free, —a form of developed perception to see, and 
power to perform his will. 

Apollo was, we remember, the god of archery; and 
one of his most celebrated statues, — the Apollo Belvi- 
dere, — represents him erect, careless, triumphant, hav- 
ing discharged the unerring arrow from his “twang- 
ing bow.” Another statue depicts him as taming and 
subduing to his will a fiery and undisciplined steed ; 
playing with one hand on his lyre, as, with the other 
thrown over the neck of his courser, he is borne rap- 
idly onward. 

He was also the god of music, for the Greek youth 
rejoiced in the artistic side of life,—its glad apprehen- 
sion of melody of sound, of harmony of form and pro- 
portion, of exquisite symmetry of shape. The Greek 
sculpture, architecture, drama, — nay, even the mould- 
ing of the slightest vase or water-vessel, — was charac- 
terized by perfect proportion, and relation of parts; the 
most delicate accuracy and fitness of adjustment. The 
dances, the choral songs of alternate measure, moved in 
order of rhythm and grace. The chief end of educa- 
tion to a Greek was to learn to be rightly and fitly 
glad ; to touch life’s goal as a joyous and crowned vic- 
tor in the race. We are too apt to forget the necessary 
use of the arts in restoring and recreating the outworn 

















practically unknown, save to the very select-few, two 








* Another statue of Apollo as a boy. 
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strength of the intellect, in giving stimulus and food 
to the vitality of the physical life. 

Nor is it to be forgottem that Apollo was especially 
the God of prophecy, of the Delphic shrine, of the mys- 
tic oracle ; for not only by the priesthood, but by the 
common thought and tradition of the people it was 
deemed essential to perfect education that the rites of 
worship to the gods should be duly performed, that he 
should reverence the forms of his father’s faith. It is 
not less needful now, in the development of youth, to 
educate those faculties which look up, the capacity for 
hero-worship, which exists as a strongly potential germ 
in all manly character, the reverence for the inner and 
higher life of the spirit, a certain subordination to the 
inheritance from race and ancestry. 

Where these things were so fully observed, at the 
same time a wonderful brilliancy and thoroughness of 
purely intellectual training was also attained. He who 
received the athletes’ wreath at the Eliusinian games 
was also the author of the Medea ; and the victor in 
boxing was the same who discovered the ratio of the 
hypothenuse. The young Greeks were not only sol- 
diers but thinkers; not only thinkers but orators; not 
only orators but artists. The very names of three of 
their philosophic schools, — the Grove, the Garden, and 
the Porch, — breathe a free, out-of-doors vitality; and 
yet how long their thinkers swayed the modern life of 
thought in Europe! The weariness of study, incessant 
brain labor, undue development of mental faculties, 
alone do not conduce to great achievements. In Ra- 
phael’s School of Athens, the joyous faces, and eager, 
listening attitudes of the gracious Athenian youths, 
show the true Greek idea of education as a glad, strong, 
fully-developed human life. 


‘** For so it fared when time began 
With pipe and flute.” 





THB NEW DEPARTURE IN BOSTON. 





THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL BOARD, 1879. 


BY JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D. 


(Continued from March 18.) 

I have now passed in review all the elements of the 
“ new departure ” which the reporter mentions as due 
to the initiative of the revisioncommittee. But he does 
not profess to be exhaustive. He presents only “ the 
more important measures” ersanating from them, which 
were adopted by the board, and does not allude to 
those which were rejected. He said nothing of the 
steps taken to cripple the instruction in sewing, which 
had been, by twenty-five years of effort, developed into 
an educational instrumentality of great utility; noth- 
ing of the recommendations respecting drawing, which, 
if adopted, must materially weaken this indispensable 
branch of education, which lies at the base of all indus- 
trial arts; nothing of their unwise, and cruel, and 
scarcely less than iniquitous measure for degrading a 
considerable proportion of the subordinate male instruc- 
tors, by depriving them of the title, rank, and grade of 
salary which they had fairly won, and placing them in 
an inferior category. 

Without going further into details, such is in sub- 
stance the action of the revision committee in the “ new 
departure.” Their work has the merit of consistency. 
It is throughout, with a single exception, of a piece. 
It has clearly been dictated by a policy directly the re- 
verse of the liberal, progressive school policy which had 
been for so many years the pride and glory of Boston. 
In 1789, the citizens of Boston, in town meeting, held 
in Faneuil ‘Hall, provided for the election of a school 
committee, for the reorganization of the public schools, 
and for the introduction into them of some studies not 
previously taught. From that date down to the pres- 
ent régime, the controlling school authorities, faithfully 
representing the public sentiment, constantly main- 
tained and’ defended the policy of progress. They 


elevate, and perfect the public-school system. This 
liberal spirit manifested itself most conspicuously dur- 
ing the twenty years immediately preceding the pres- 
ent control. During this period’ the superintendent 
never once felt himself under the necessity of trying 
to show in his reports that the tuition per scholar in 
the Boston schools was as cheap as in other cities. If 
it could fairly be shown that the excellence of the 
schools corresponded to their cost, he was always ready 
to face any charge of extravagance. The result is 
well known. Nearly all the children of the well-to-do 
were in the public schools; private schools were re- 
duced to the minimum of patronage, and improved in 
character as the necessary condition of their existence. 
Hence school taxes were in the main as cheerfully paid 
as they were liberal in amount. 

This “ new departure,” as has been seen, is every- 

where animated by the opposite spirit. Two objects it 
aims, in all its doing and sayings, to accomplish, — to 
reduce the scope and grade of instruction, and to bring 
down the expense per scholar to the level of that in 
cities where the children of the people- have never en- 
joyed such advantages of free instruction as the Boston 
schools have afforded. This is certainly good ground for 
characterizing the revision committee, and all who in- 
dorse and defend their policy, as reactionary. And fur- 
ther, they are justly described as reactionists because the 
course they are pursuing is directly in opposition to the 
progressive movement in building up and expanding 
public instruction now witnessed in every civilized 
country on the globe. 
I said there was in the doings of this committee, one 
exception to the consistency of their reactionary scheme. 
That exception I should be unjust to pass by as the re- 
porter has done, in silence, and without giving it the 
credit which belongs to it. I refer to the measure 
which provides for superseding the annual election of 
teachers by a triennial election. This is one step in 
the right direction, and it is to be hoped that it may 
result eventually in establishing the tenure of office of 
teachers during efficiency and good behavior, the only 
true basis for both civil and educational service. Jus- 
tice to servants is essential to good service. 


The reporter. includes in his* account of the new de- 
parture two measures which did not originate with the 
revision committee. One of these is a vote of the 
Board to ask the city council for an appropriation of 
fifteen thousand dollars for the establishment of an in- 
dustrial school. A model technical school for young 
apprentices would be a useful institution. But the city 
council can hardly be expected to furnish the required 
funds until a definite plan of organization and instruc- 
tion has been submitted, embodying the best results of 
the experiments which have been made in attempting 
to solve this problem. 

The other measure is a scheme for supplying the 
scholars with books and stationery. For several years 
the stationery was furnished at the expense of the city, 
and the books were gratuitously furnished for use very 
largely to those pupils whose parents preferred that they 
should be so supplied. Had arrangements been made 
for furnishing all the pupils in an economical manner 
at the public expense, it would have been a wise ar- 
rangement, a real step in advance. Experience had 
sufficiently demonstrated that this was the right thing 
todo in Boston. But all at once a new pedagogical 
light burst upon the Board. A fear came over them 
lest the indigent parents and their children would suf- 
fer from the gratuitous plan, the two-fold loss of self-re- 
liance and humility. And so, for supplying text-books, 
a marvelous organization has been contrived, compris- 
ing assessors, tax-collectors, a contracting agency, an 
auditing clerk, a committee on supplies, a formidable 
array of blanks, accounts, receipts, the imposition upon 
the teachers of a burden of clerical work, and what not. 
The moral effect of this contrivance cannot fail to be 
bad.* Its financial result, so far as it has beén dével- 





prided themselves on their efforts to expand, develop, 


oped, has a bad look. It may turn out that a few dol- 


lars will be saved, but every dollar thus saved will cost 
much more than it is worth. The poor parent must 
register himself a pauper, aud have this register sent 
to the assessers, in order that his child may get a book ; 
then the assessors and tax-collector are to bring their 
forces~to bear to grind the amount out of him. 


It remains now to consider the report briefly (aside 
from its quality as a defence of the “ new departure ”’) 
as the annual report of the school committee of Boston 
by its authorized organ. 

The statutes of the State provide that the school 
committees of the cities and towns “shall annually 
make a detailed report of the condition of the several 
public schools, which report shall contain such state- 
ments and suggestions in relation to the schools as the 
committee deem necessary or proper to promote the in- 
terests thereof.” Mr. Mann regarded this asvne of the 
wisest provisions of our school law. For more than 
forty years the schools throughout the State have largely 
profited by it. This law requires, in the first place, a 
detailed report of the condition of the schools, This 
mandate has been substantially obeyed by the writers 
of the thirty-five annual reports in the Boston printed 
series previously issued. In this document, however, 
we look in vain for any information about the condi- 
tion of the schools. It does not so much as give the 
number of the schools, or of the scholars, or teachers, 
or even the amount of the annual expenditure. Suppose 
a copy of this report were sent to the distinguished 
chief of the public schools of Paris: what information 
could he get from it about the Boston system ? What 
could a citizen of Boston, wishing to look into the 
system, gatherfrom it? In this respect the represent- 
ative of the Board took a new departure, which it is to 
be hoped will not be copied by his successor. 


The statute not only requires, in school reports, in- 


formation about schools, but it enjoins upon the report-— 


ers the duty of making suggestions for their improve- 
ment, if they deem any necessary. Thisinjunction has 
not been wholly ignored by the writer of this report. 
He said a good word for the teaching-profession, and 
for the-cause of education in recommending, on the 
two-fold ground of justice and expediency, the provision 
of retiring-pensions for teachers. For this suggestion 
he deserves all the more credit, from the fact that his 
colleagues did not concur with him in making it. And 
again, he earnestly and justly denounces the absurd 
rules of the Board, an invention of the new régime, 
which determine the rank and salary of certain teachers 
by the variation of the number of pupils in, not their 
classes, but the schools in which they teach. He is un- 
doubtedly right again in objecting to the provision of 
the rules,—another contrivance of the reactionists,— 
which requires teachers of the first grade to serve ten 
years to reach the maximum salary, and those of the 
other grades only six. 

In touching on the high-school problem, he simply 
echoes the lamentations of the superintendent and the 
revisers over the alarming mistake of permitting some 
graduates of the grammar schools who are not prodigies 
of scholarship to enter the high schools. 

He makes only one more suggestion worthy of men- 
tion, and that relates to a painfully-interesting matter. 
It is a suggestion of mercy. I quote from the report: 

“Simplification and relief are still needed. The great 
increase in the amount of oral instruction within the 
past two years in the primary schools is press- 
ing upon the teachers with crushing weight. Ke 
Flesh and blood cannot endure the strain. It is no 
wonder that our female teachers are breaking down. 
We do not speak from vague or general impressions, 
nor from the numerous particular instances that have 
come to our knowledge of teachers suffering from ner- 
vous prostration.” 

No, he cannot trust his own eyes and ears in this 
matter. The blank circular is sent round to be filled 
up. Result: we are not told the number of absences 
from sickness, but it is found “that the average absence 





of female teachers has been three times as great as that 
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of male teachers, . - There are, and must be, 
many male teachers who do not teach five hours a day; 
but there are very few female teachers who do not. 
Now, five hours a day of vigorous oral teaching, not 
merely hearing recitations, is exhausting. If anybody 
thinks it is not, we invite him to try it.” This is an 
honest word. But it is not the whole story. How 
many of these poor, weary, jaded, harassed teachers 
have gone to the insane hospital? How many have 
been released by death from this “strain” which “ flesh 
and blood cannot endure”? How many have been 
compelled to send in their resignation? How many 
have been obliged to ask leave of absence? Some light 
on the last question is afforded by the last year’s min- 
utes of the Board. Having noticed that the meetings 
were considerably occupied in granting leave of absence 
to teachers, I counted up the list, and found on it forty- 
eight names of female teachers. And this list only 
comprises those who were permitted to be absent more 
than one month at a time. 


See what these teachers have had to do! Under the 
old Board they had to learn to teach music, drawing 
and vocal gymnastics; this was no light task. But 
under the new order of things they have had to take 
natural-science lessons, to learn to teach needlework, to 
teach new programmes containing some fanciful fea- 
tures, without the necessary text-books. Then they 
have had rolled down upon them an avalanche of oral 
teaching; they have been tortured by the nightmare 
of the supervisors’ secret book ; they have been deprived 
of the protection and aid of the principals; and, to add 
another ingredient to their over-flowing cup of bitterness, 
they are put under the control of a special committee of 
visionary theorists. Because of the precarious tenure of 
their office, they dare not utter a word of remonstrance, 
or show any restiveness under their severe trials. And 
so the supervisors report that “all now seem pleased,” 
and the superintendent paints the situation in all the 
radiant hues of the rainbow. 


But what does the organ of the Board propose? To 
lighten a little the crushing load of oral teaching? No, 
but to send apprentices to teach an hour a day gratui- 
tously, and be trained by these sorely oppressed teach- 
! Ihave been acquainted with the Boston schools 
for nearly two score years, and never before have I 
known the teachers of all grades so discouraged and de- 
moralized as they now are. The test of every scheme of 
school management is its effect upon the teachers. 


ers 








Tue Quincy System.—It is somewhat amusing to 
read, day after day, the irritated declarations of teach- 
ers and superintendents that there is nothing fresh or 
new in the Quincy school system, that they knew 
it all before, and have discussed it a thousand times. 
Granting that this is true, why have they not applied 
the principles which have had a triumphant success in 
Quincy? It is silly and disingenuous for teachers still 
pursuing disgraceful old rote methods, to sneer at the 
Quincy plan as an old story. When they adopt it 
in their own schools they will have a right to speak, 
and not before, Assuredly Colonel Parker’s ideas are 
not new,—he does not claim that they are ; but his prac- 
tical application of them is new; the wisdom and thor- 
oughness and untiring thought and care with which he 
has built up and maintained the system in the Quincy 
schools, make a force very new indeed in American ed- 
ucation, — a force only too much needed in every vil- 
lage, town, and city. It will probably be very long be- 
fore his methods are applied elsewhere than in Quincy 
and Boston, for they completely overturn the ruling idea 
of military discipline in study ; there can be with them 
no teaching in platoons; and they demand superintend- 
ents and teachers who are born to the work, who have a 
natural talent for it. It is in this last requisite that one 
sees the greatest promise of growth in our school system 
Let the Quincy plan once spread, and away go all the 
cut-and-dried, machine superintendents; all the young 








rote-teachers, who pour out of divers norma! schools; all 
the foolish girls who, half-trained and incapable, pre- 
sume to teach country schools for pocket-money. Let 
the small-minded pedagogues who criticise Colonel Par- 
ker as “ not original,” reflect that to talk over his theo- 
ries in their meetings does not amount to anything. 
It is his application of them that has made Quincy the 
one bright spot in American education, and is rapidly 
convincing all practical people that the teaching that is a 
a thing of ideas, and not of gabble; that cultivates and 
enlarges the mind from inside, instead of stuffing it 
from the outside, is the teaching that we are bound to 
have, soon or late.—N. Y. Tribune. 





GEOGRAPHICAL INDIAN NAMES. 


BY N. T. TRUE, M.D. 


THE ALGONKIN LANGUAGE. — (IV.) 


The Algonkin language exhibits its specific charac- 
ter in an interesting manner from its definition of our 
generic word, ‘river.’ It has no abstract word for 
river, but every such word must have a special signifi- 
cation. In my last article I explained ‘sipi,’ as some 
river stretched out. By keeping this idea carefully in 
view, the student will make considerable advance in the 
genius of their language from the different words em- 
ployed by them to express a special meaning. 

Vocabulary.—Tuk, Tegooé, Abn. di.; ittuk, Del. di. 
This is always used as an affix to some adjective, and 
is applied to such streams and bays as are moved by the 
tides or the winds. Itis very common in New England. 

Quinne, Mass. di.; kouné. (Rasle.) 

Kinou, or keno. (Canada.) . 

Guneu (itis), long (Zeisb.), Del. di. This is a com- 
mon word, and signifies Jong. Ama, Mic. di. 

Pawt, or pauat, Narr. di.; Pawat, Chip. di.; Paut, 
Del. di., is derived from a root signifying a loud noise ; 
consequently it is applied to falls and rapids over nearly 
all the Algonkin country. Long, in his vocabulary, de- 
fines Powwetink, Chip. di., @ rapid, or strong current 
of water. 

Application. — Pawtucket = Pawt-tuck - et, at - the- 
noisy-tidal-water, in R. I.; Pawtuck, Blackstone river, 
R.I.; Pawtuxet = Pawt-tuk-s- et, at - the - little - noisy- 
tidal-river (s is diminutive), in Cranston, R. I.; Pa- 
tuxet, in Plymouth, Mass.; Patuxent, in Md. 

Powntuck, Pontook, Pontoocook Falls, on the An- 
droscoggin river, in Drummer, N. H., place-of-the-falls. 

Powitik, in Brit. Poss., Geol. Sur., Can., 1871-2. 

Powasheek, in Musquakee di., to-dash-the-water-off ; 
name of a chief of the Fox nation. 

Paucatuck, clear-tidal-stream. 

Connecticut, Quinni-tuk-ut, on-the-long-tidal-river. 
Mr. J. H. Trumbull says that the ¢ in the second sylla- 
ble has no business there. 

Quinetucquet (1636) ; Quenticutt, Quinnihticut (RK. 
Williams), (1643). He calls the Indians on that river, 
Quintik-dock, the-long-river-people. Druilletes (1648), 
writes it ‘Kenitegout,’ which is quite as near the orig- 
inal as any of the various ways of spelling it. 

It must be borne in mind that the early settlers of 
the country had no written language to which they 
could refer as authority. Each writer spelled a word 
as he caught the sound from the Indians. 

Pawating, at the falls (Zeisb). Saulte Ste. Marie, 
Chepontuck, Great Falls, Glenn’s Falls, N. Y. This 
seems to be an Algonkin word, although the place is 
surrounded by names derived from the Iroquois. 

Massataguosick = Massategooa-s-ick, place-near-the- 
great-tidal-river ; (s here denotes proximity). 

Mystic = Missi-tuck, the-great-tidal-stream, near Bos- 
ton, Mass. Also, between Stonington and Groton, Ct. 

Titicut, or Tetiquet, is a corruption of ‘ Kehte-tuk-ut,’ 
on-the-great-tidal-river, in Taunton, Mass., and in Mid- 
dleborough, Mass. It is also disguised in a fearful 
manner by Cauteeticut, Coteticutt, Teghtacutt, Teigh- 
taquid, Tetiquet, between Trenton, and Bridgewater, 


Mass. 





Ama-siboog-wek, Mic. di. (Rev. 8. T. Rand), a long 
river, Grand river, N. 8. 

I have given various methods of spelling the same 
word, that the reader may see how curiously the true 
meaning is frequently masked by the orthography. 





Nore.—In Article III. (JoURNAL, March 11), under Vocabulary, read 
Pauqui, Narr. di. ; Pangoo, Abn. di. ; — not “ PAanqui,”’ and “ Pangoor.”’ 





SPRING. 


Hast thou no ray, O sun of March, 
To reach the rift on yonder arch; . 
The cold gray rock it laps and binds, 
And hardens in the northern winds ? 
But welcome, heralds of the spring, 
The bluebirds in the sunbeams sing; 
A pansy down the wayside lane 
Is praying for the April rain. 
The brooks too glad to sing in tune 
The tender madrigals of June, 
From winter’s irksome bondage freed, 
Rush wildly down the sloping mead, 
And now their foam-flecked eddies show 
Upon the swollen mere below. 

—G. V. Maxham, in The Republican. 








VARIETIES. 


A TEACHER DisGorGED.—The trustees of a school district 
on Staten Island recently discharged a teacher, on the ground 
of incompetency. He had the reputation of being an able in- 
structor, but the trustees detected his ignorance in the follow- 
ing manner. A notice was served by the school board on the 
teachers, which read as follows; 


** Teechirs. forefeet. Sal. ary. door. in. way. cash. in.”’ 


After school was dismissed the teachers met to interpret the 
notice, and the following debate ensued: 


First Teacher. —What can be meant by that expression, 
“Teachers forefeet’”?? Do the trustees think we are quad- 


rupeds ? 
Second Teacher.—I think the second and third words are to 
be taken in connection, — ‘‘ Forefeet Sal.’’ It is probably an 


allusion to a trotting-horse. 

Third Teacher.—But why should the trustees send a notice 
about a trotting-horse to teachers, most of whom are ladies ? 

2d.—The trustee possibly had two letters in his pocket, — 
one for the teachers and one for the race-course, and got 
them mixed. 

4th.—The only intelligible word in the notice is ‘‘ cash,’’ 
and the action of the trustees in reducing our salaries pre- 
cludes the idea that anything containing cash was ever meant 
to be sent to us by the board. 

1st. —What makes it still more embarrassing is that there is 
a period after every word. 

3d.—It looks to me like the prize puzzle in Demorest’s 
Magazine. 
. 2d.—It may be a policy-slip that one of the trustees has 
given us in mistake. 

1st.—I have thought so before. I had better take it back to 
him, and pretend we could not decipher it; if it is a policy- 
slip, it will save him the mortification of thinking we knew 
what it is. 

The last speaker accordingly took it back to one of the trus- 
tees, when the following conversation occurred: 


Teacher. — Mr. Blank, I return this paper, which we have 
been unable to decipher. 

Trustee. — Cipher! That notice don’t say nothin’ ’bout 
cipherin’. 

Teacher.—I mean we are unable to read it. 

Trustee. — If you can’t read English, what do we pay you a 
salary for! I writ it, and if I do say it myself, I say them let- 
ters is made regular and plain up and down, like the piston 
of a steam ingine. 

Teacher.—Oh, I have not spoken of the chirography. 

Trustee. — Well, neither was I talking’ of geography; I’m 
talkin’ of that writin’! 

Teacher. — But, my dear sir, the notice is written in vague 
terms. 

Trustee. — No, it ain’t writ in wague turns; its writ in ink, 
and the turns is all regular. 

Teacher.—I mean the phraseology is ambiguous. 

Trustee (indignantly). — Oh, crazyology be darned! I’m a 
plain man; don’t talk Latin tome. If you want to converse 
with me, you must talk English. 

Teacher (impatiently).—What I mean is, I cannot read that 
plaguey notice, or tell what it means. 

Trustee.—You can’t read English! Then how in thunder 
can you teach pupils to read it? What do we pay youa 
salary for ? 

Teacher (desperately). —I can’t read it, and I don’t believe 
you, or any member of your board, can make sense out of it. 

Trustee.—Can’t I? (Here he seizes the notice and reads, 
more from memory than from the written words, as follows :) 
‘* Teachers forfeit salary during vacation.’’ 

Teacher.—I see it now! But why did you put a dot after 
every word? That mislead me. 

Trustee. — A ‘‘dot”! Them ain’t dots; them’s comets, 
and semi-scoldings and periwigs! Don’t you know nothin’ 
about punctification, you ignoramous ? " 

Teacher.—But you did not spell the words correctly. 

Trustee.—W hat has the trustees to do with spellin’? That’s 
your business. We pay you a big salary to eome here and 
look after the spellin’ of this district, and now you’ve got the 
cheek to say you expect the trustees to spell! 

Teacher. — There is but one proper way to spell a word, 


! Andrew 
Fin more ways 


and— 
Trustee. — There you show your ignorance 
Jackson said a man that couldn’t spell a 
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son democrat. 


The conversation ended here. The people of the school dis- 
trict now know upon what authority their favorite teacher has 
The exasperated trustee re- 
ported back to his fellow-trustees, and, being the best educated | 
member of the board, he easily induced them to pass the fol- 


been pronounced incompetent. 


lowing resolution: 
Wueres, Mr. Tomkins. can’t. reed. plane. writin’. and. 
punkterfurcation, theirfour 


Rezolvid,—That. sed. Tomkins. afoursed. be. and. he. their-| 


by. iz. disgorged. from. this. skool. 
— Richmond County (N. Y.) Gazette. 











NEW JAPANESE CODE OF EDUCATION. 


JAPANESE CODE OF EDUCATION PROMULGATED THE 29TH OF 
THE 9TH MONTH OF THE 12TH YEAR OF MEIJI (1879). 


Art. 1. The educational affairs throughout the empire shall 
be under the control of the Minister of Education, and conse- 
quently al! schools, kindergartens, libraries, etc., both of pub- 
lic and private establishments, shall be under his supervision. 

Arr. 2. The schools shall be elementary schools, middle 
schools, universities, normal schools, special schools, and other 
institutions of learning. 

Arr. 3. The elementary school shall be a school in which 
primary or elementary instruction is given to children in the 
following branches of study: the elements of reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, history, morals, etc.; and, according to 
the local conditions, linear drawing, singing, gymnastics, etc. ; 


and the outlines of physics, physiology, natural history, etc ,, 


shall be added; and especially for the benefit of female pupils, 
some other branches of instruction, such as sewing, shall also 
be provided. 

Art. 4. The middle school shall be a school in which higher 
instruction is given in the common branches of study. 

Art. 5. The university shall be a school in which law, sci- 
ence, medicine, literature, and other special branches of study 
are taught. 

Art. 6. The normal school shall be a school for the training 
of teachers. 

Art. 7. The special school shall be a school in which instruc- 
tion is given in one special branch of study. 

Art. 8. It shall be lawful for any persons to establish any 
of the schools above enumerated. 

ArT. 9. All wards (in cities or towns) or villages shall sev- 
erally or jointly establish public elementary schools, unless 
such wards or villages have private elementary schools deemed 
to be of equivalent public benefit to the people, in which case 
it shall not be obligatory upon them to establish public ele- 
mentary schools. 

ArT. 10. A school committee shall be organized in each ward 
or village for the management of its school affairs;—but it shall 
be left for the ward or village to fix the number of persons 
constituting the committee, and to determine whether any 
compensation shali be allowed or not. 

ART. 11. The school committee shall be elected by the people 
of the said ward or village. 

ArT. 12. The school committee shall be under the super- 
vision of the governor of fu or ken, and it shall be the duties 
of the said committee to take general charge of the attendance 
of pupils, and the establishment and maintenance of schools. 

Art. 13. The period of eight years, from 6 to 14 years of 
age, shall be fixed as the schvol age of every child. 

ArT. 14. Every child shall receive elementary instruction 
for a period of sixteen months, at least, during its school age. 

ArT. 15. Parents or guardians shall be responsible for the 
school attendance of such of their children as are of schoo! 
age; and whenever, owing to some particular or unusual cir- 
cumstances, they are prevented from attending schools, the 
reasons for such failure to attend shall be laid before the 
school committee. 

Akt. 16. In the public elementary schools, the course of 
study shall extend over the period of eight years, but on ac- 
count of local conveniences this period may be reduced to not 
less than four years, in which case the iustruction shall be 
given for not less than four months in each year. 

Akt. 17. Where children have the means of receiving ele- 
mentary instruction in any other way than by attending 
schools, such instruction shall be recognized to the extent that 
itis equivalent to that of the public schools. 

Akt. 18. In any localities where the means are inadequate 
for establishing and maintaining schools, it shall be lawful to 
organize a system of itinerary instruction for teaching children. 

AkT. 19. Schools shall be classed as public and private; those 
which are established and maintained out of Jocal taxes or at 
the public expense of the wards or villages in which they are 
established, shall be called publie schools ; and those which 
are established and supported at the private expense of one or 
more individuals, shall be called private schools. 

ART. 20. A public school shall be established or abolished 
with the approval of the governor of fu or ken. 

Art. 21. Upon the establishment or abolition of a private 
school, a statement to that effect shall be presented to the gov- 
ernor of fu or ken. 

Akt. 22. The course of instruction of a public school shall 
be submitted to the Minister of Education for his approval. 

Akt. 23. Upon the establishment of the course of instruc- 
tion of a private school, a statement of the same shall be pre- 
sented to the governor of fu or ken. 

Akt. 24. The expenditures for any public schools which are 
established by the vote of the fu or ken assembly shall be paid 
out of the local taxes, and those of the public schools which 
are established by the vote of the people of a ward or village 
shall be paid out of the said ward or village rates. 

Axr, 25. In case schools established and maintained at the 
expense of any wards or villages require to be aided by the 
local taxes, the matter shall be submitted to the consideration 
of the fu or ken assembly, and be carried into operation ac- 
cording to the decision of that assembly. 

Akt. 26, Public school sites shall be exempt from taxation. 

Akt. 27. All contributions, either or otherwise, 


than one must be a d—n fool, and I have always been a Jack- 


appropriated in any way other than that designated by the 
donors. 

Art. 28. For the purpose of assisting public elementary 
schools, the Minister of Education shall annually distribute a 
certain amount of government aid to each fu or ken. 

Arr. 26. The governor of fu or ken shall distribute the gov- 
ernment aid received from the Minister of Education among 
|the public elementary schools. 

Akt. 30. No portion of the government aid shall be distrib- 
uted to any elementary schools which have not been in session 
}for a period of more than four months during the preceding 

ear. 
r Art. 31. It shall be lawful for the governor of fu or ken to 
contribute from the government aid to any private elementary 
schools which he deems to be of sufficient public benefit to 
the people of the wards or villages in which they are estab- 
lished. 

ART. 32, It shall be lawful to contribute from the govern- 
ment aid to any wards or villages where itinerary instruction 
is maintained for at least four months a year. 

Art. 33. Public normal schools shall be established in each 
Ju or ken. 

Art. 34. Public normal schools shall grant certificates to 
their own students who have completed the course of study 
and passed the final examination. 

Art. 35. Public normal schools shall grant certificates to 
other applicants than their own students when, on examina- 
tion, they are found to be properly qualified to receive the 
same. 

Art. 36. For the purpose of encouraging the improvement 
of the public normal schools, the Minister of Education shall 
have discretionary power to distribute a certain amount of the 
government aid to each fu or ken. 

Pet 37. Teachers of either sex shall be over eighteen years 
of age. 

Art. 38. Every teacher of public elementary schools shall 
have received a certificate from a normal school; but it shall 
be lawful for any person to be employed as a teacher without a 
certificate, provided he can furnish evidence that he possesses 
sufficient qualifications for his duties. 

Art. 39. The Minister of Education shall from time to time 
send out officers of the department to fu and ken, for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the actual condition of educational affairs. 

Art. 40. Every school, either public or private, shall be 
open to inspection by the officers sent out by the Minister of 
Education. 

ArT. 41. The governor of fu or ken shall annually prepare a 
report concerning the actual state of educational affairs within 
his jurisdiction, and forward the same to the Minister of Ed- 
ucation. _ 
~ART. 42. In schools in general, pupils of both sexes shall not 
be taught in the same rooms; but in elementary schools teach- 
ing both sexes in the same rooms shall be permitted. 

ArT. 43. A school fee shall be charged or remitted according 
to the circumstances of the schools. 

Art. 44. Children who have neither had small-pox nor 
been vaccinated shall not be admitted to the schools. 2 

Art. 45. Persons affected by any contagious diseases shall 
not be admitted to the schools. 

Arf. 46. No corporeal punishments (such as whipping or 
binding with ropes or cords), shall be inflicted on the pupils in 
the schools. 

ArT. 47. Parents or guardians of pupils shall be permitted 
ee Seed any and all examinations that may be held in the 
schools. 











THE MAGAZINES. 


— The April number of The Popular Science Monthly, in 
the variety, readableness, and substantial excellence of its ar- 
ticles, well sustains its reputation. ‘‘A Living Honeycomb,” 
**Size of Brain and Size of Body,’’ and ‘‘ The Textile Plants 
of the World,” are fresh and instructive. The Literary De- 
partment, ** Miscellany,’ and ‘‘ Notes,” are, as usual, copious 
and attractive. This number contains the index to the six- 
teenth volume. 

— Good Company, No. VII., has an account, by Charles 
Dudley Warner, of a twenty-four hour expedition by ‘‘ The 
Chaplain,’’ ‘‘ Old Phelps,’”’—the well-known Adirondack guide, 
—and himself, over an Adirondack mountain. The stories in- 
clude a tale of the “South Pacific,’’ by Edward Bellamy, au- 
thor of ‘* A Nantucket Idyl’’; and ‘* Through A Needle’s Eye,” 
by Katharine Carrington. This number opens anew volume of 
Good Company, which is published at $3.00 a year, in Spring- 
field, Mass. 

— The North American Review, for April, has, for its lead- 
ing article, a paper entitled ‘‘ McClellan’s Last Service to the 
Republic.” Sir Francis Hincks contributes a paper on the 
‘* Relations of Canada with the United States.” The Rev. 
David Swing writes about ‘‘ The Failure of the Southern Pul- 
pit.”” The discussion of the Third Term question, begun in 
the February number of the Review, is continued in the pres- 
ent number by the Hon. George S. Boutwell. The Book No- 
tices are by Mr. Edward Cary. For sale by booksellers and 
newsdealers generally. 

— Scribner, for April, closes the XIXth volume of this mag- 
azine, which will be ten years old in November. The current 
number contains a large variety, notwithstanding the space 
given to the serials. Mr. Schuyler’s “Peter the Great”’ (of 
whose excellent impression upon the readers the Scribner 
mabagement hears much) proceeds to athird installment, with 
accounts of the pacification of the Streltsi after the Riot, and 
the joint coronation of Peter and Ivan as Tsars. 

— The Californian, a Western monthly magazine, price $3.00 
per year. We are glad to see that the Pacific Coast is again to 
have a {representative monthly magazine. The numbers re- 
ceived offer a varied list of articles, many of scientific interest. 
Our readers who desire to be familiar with Western literature 
will do well to send for a copy of this magazine, many of the 





which are made for educational purposes shall not be used or 





articles being characteristic of that section. A. Roman Pub- 


HOW TO CONDUCT A‘ SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIETY. 


{An Illinois correspondent asks for a plan for conducting a 
scientific society, and seeks help on the following points: 

I. The work to be done, 

II. The best way to conduct the work. 

III. The best way to conduct a meeting. 


The following answers are from an experienced teacher and 
scientist, who is now at the head of a scientific society in 
Providence, R. I.—Zd.] 

I.—THE WORK TO BE DONE. 


Begin work in those branches of science which are subjects 
of present interest among those now members of the society. 

In the first stages of work, preference should be given to 
those branches which have sufficient popular attraction to en- 
gage the codperation of the local community upon which the 
society must, in a degree if not wholly, depend for its growth, 
both in men and means. Geology, mineralogy, botany, and 
zodlogy may be mentioned as among the leading, to be sup- 
plemented by such other subjects as may be efficiently repre- 
resented by individual members. 

The collection of illustrative specimens should, from the 
first, be vigorously prosecuted. This is the visible proof of 
life in the society, and often the most persuasive invitation of 
any to contribute to the prosperity of the same. 

Make local work prominent. Try to interest the commu- 
nity by showing what is within its reach. The sum of scien- 
tific progress is mostly made of bits of work done in local- 
ities within easy reach of the workers. 

In cabinet work, make large collections of duplicates for ex- 
changes with other societies of similar character. Large and 
valuable collections can easily be made in this way. 

Make brief reports of work done, especially if local discov- 
eries and investigations, to’ some scientific journal; thus ex- 
tending a knowledge of your own existence, for the benefit of 
your own society, and for the aid of science in general. 


Il.—THE BEST WAY TO CONDUCT THE WORK. 


Aside from the performance of the duties of the usual offi- 
cers of a permanent organization, let the work come under sev- 
eral departments, each managed by a committee of one or 
more, specially interested in such department. These com- 
mittees should effect an organization in common, by which 
each should report upon investigations, discoveries, or any 
kind of work done by the department. These committees 
may report in turn, at intervals agreed upon, each being ex- 
pected to fill up a meeting with appropriate matter. 

There are times of the year which are better adapted than 
others to certain kinds of work; thus, botany presses for no- 
tice during early summer; collections in entomology can 
only be made during the warm months, but the arrangement 
and reports upon the same can better be made later. 

Certain meetings of the society, perhaps alternate ones, may 
be of a miscellaneous character, it being understood that the 
members are expected to bring in one or more specimens 
which have interest to them, to be made the texts for brief 
remarks. The experience of. the writer in a scientific society 
goes to show that some of the meetings of this character are of 
great interest and profit. They often form the starting-points 
for future lines of thought and investigation which are of 
great value. Let the discussions upon such occasions be free 
and familiar, but always under parliamentary control. 

Let some of the meetings be made public; or at least acces- 
sible, under proper restrictions. A society, to live long and 
prosper, must have the sympathy of the better part of the pub- 
li¢ where it is located; and these public meetings must be re- 
lied on mainly for such sympathy. 

Get the interest of the local paper or papers enlisted, by 
giving brief but well-written reports of the meetings and the 
work of the society, for publication. This will be an impor- 
tant aid, as such reports are read with avidity. 


Ill.—-THE BEST WAY TO CONDUCT THE MEETINGS. 


The answer to this point has been already, in part, antici- 
pated; for the ‘‘ work”? must largely be accomplished through 
the meetings. 

Much depends upon the enthusiasm, the skill, and the sci- 
entific knowledge of the presiding officer. He must have the 
whole thing in hand, in order to insure successful meetings. 
To inspire the timid with confidence; to tell what others are 
anxious to know; to restrain the verbose ; to put in, at proper 
times, a suggestive word; to prevent painful pauses in the 
meetings, are things of first importance in a presiding officer. 
Special meetings of the separate departments, including 
those particularly interested in such departments, may some- 
times be held with profit, These meetings should, however, 
be regarded as subsidiary only to the general meetings of the 
society. 

The above is offered merely in the way of suggestions, 
although the style may seem dictatorial. L. W. BR. 
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in cases of innutrition of the brain from abuse of alcohol. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


tor is not responsible for opinions in Tak JOURNAL except as 

Siredbay in the editorial columns, or over his signature. f ge - 
wr pmise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.] 


CHEAP EDITION OF THE CLASSICS. 


Albert v. Kampen in the prospectus announcing Descrip- 
tiones Nobilissimorum apud Classicos Locorum, says, among 
other things, “‘ The time is past when the ancient clas- 
sics appear to have been written for the purpose of teaching 
boys and girls grammar.’”’” The first installment of the work 
thus announced, in the form of fifteen beautiful maps and 
plans to illustrate Caesar’s Gallic War, has been a part of our 
‘‘ apparatus ”” for more than a year, and I cannot longer for- 
pear to recommend them to my brethren. Of course, when I 
say they are offered at 26 cents for the entire set,—or, if taken 
singly, 3 cents each, — nobody will regard them as worth a 
thought; but if I add that a young, wide-awake house in Lon- 
don is selling them to-day in bound form at $1.50,the teacher 
of Cesar will lose no time in sending a postal-order for the 
first-mentioned amount to Justus Perthes, Gotha, Germany, 
as the importation by mail of single copies of works of this 
kind and value, as samples, is strictly within the law. 

Philadelphia, Pa., March, 1888. R. M. JONEs. 


roo —— 


‘““A TRAVELER AFTER DINNER.” 


In All’s Wellthat Ends Well, Act 11, Scene V., the old Lord 
Lafeu, speaking to Bertram of the pedantic Parolles, who pro- 
fessed to have traveled much, says: ‘‘ A good traveler is some- 
thing at the latter end of adinner.’’ The allusion is to the fact 
that, in that age of newly-excited curiosity, one of the entertain- 
ments at great tables seems to have been the discourse of atrav- 
eler. This is illustrated in King John, Act 1, where Philip Faul- 





conbridge, who has just been knighted by the King, is exult-|< 


ing in the importance that will henceforth be attached to his 
new honor, in the privilege he will have of questioning travel- 


ers at the dinner-table. He says: 

** Now your traveler, 
He and his toothpick at my worship’s mess; 
And when my knightly stomach is suffic’d, 
Why then I suck my teeth, and catechise 
My picked nian of countries ;—My Dear Sir 
(Thus, leaning on my elbow, I begin), 
I shail beseech you,—That is question now. 
And then came answer like an A-B-C book: 
O, sir, says answer, at your best command ; 
At your employment ; at your service, sir. 
No, ser, says question, /, sweet sir, at yours ; 
And 80, ere answer knows what question would 
(Saving in dialogue of confpliment, 
And talking of the Alps and Apennines, 
The Pyrenean, and the river Po), 
Is drawn toward supper in conclusion so.”’ 

“Your worship”? was the regular address to a knight or 
esquire, in Shakespeare’s time, as your honor was to a lord; 
and so, ‘‘At my worship’s mess,’’ means at that part of the 
table where I, as a knight, shall be placed. ‘‘Picked man of 
countries”? may be equivalent to my traveled fop ; picked gener- 
ally signified affected, over-nice, or curious in dress. It was, 
probably, partly by those after-dinner narrations that Othello 
captivated Desdemona. BR. Tai P. 

Boston, March, 1880, 


102 
SOME PERTINENT QUESTIONS. 

Deer Sur :—Whair is Quincy? Who is C. f. adams, jr. ? 
Is he relaited to the elder adamses ? Is Quincy the town thut 
sint ten Prizidunts to the U. S.? Is she like to sind any moar 
uf that name? Would yew enquire if enny of Mr. Noah’s 
family still survive? And also ask where Mr. Moses was ber- 


ried ? Yours eddikationly, A. TEECHURE. 
Chillicothe, O., March, 1880. 
—_eoe——_—. 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 
No. 40. Explain the last line in the quotation from Shel- 
ley’s “ Sensitive Plant,” first part, 18th stanza: 


1. “ But the Sensitive Plant, which could give small fruit 
Of the love which it felt from the leaf to the root, 
Received more than all; it loved more than ever, 
Where none wanted but it, could belong to the giver. 


2. “ For the Sensitive Plant has no bright flower; 
Radiance and order are not its dower; 
It loves even like Love,—its deep heart is full; 
It desires what it has not,—the beautiful.’ 
First two verses of first stanza are explained by the corres- 
bonding verses of the next stanza. 

Received more than all” because it could appreciate. 
This power to appreciate is one of the best endowments in man. 
The education of the achools is too subjective. The best char- 
acter is humble but appreciative of all outside of itself that is 
naw beentilal and good. The appreciative only will receive 

gely. 

“It loved more than ever could belong to the giver.” 


Be giver is the other plants.) What is love but an appre- 
Clation which stirs the whole man with noble feeling or God- 
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like endeavor. This could not belong to those ‘givers’ ab- 
** Where none wanted but it,” is a reason why “It loved more 
than ever could belong to the giver.’’ None but those humbly 
conscious of their own needs can appreciate and love that 
which is foreign to themselves. 

“‘ It desires what it has not, the beautiful,’ further explains 
** Where none wanted but it.”’ 

Is not this an allegory,—a beautiful allegory ? Q. 


No. 40. So far as our best authorities write in reference to 
“‘marrow,”’ we find nothing to dispute its existence in all 
bones. It is of two kinds, and probably is found in one or the 
other of these forms in all bones of the body. We have before 
us Dungleson, Dalton, Gray, and Chamber's Cyclopedia. 

No. 45. Give the full address of Professor Butterfield, that 
we may be able to find him. 

Ans.—Prof. L. A. Butterfield, 22 Joy street, Boston, Mass. 





QUERIES. 

47. (1) What became of Marie Louise, after the fall of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte ? (2) Whois the present heir to the French 
throne, from the Bourbon family ? A. H. 

48. Please give the author of ‘‘Many a mickle makes a 
muckle,’’ M. B. 








ECLIPSES. 


(This department of Tu& JoukNac is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good original puz- 
zles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two we ts } 





SCATTERED SHAKESPEARIANISM. 


[A quotation from Shakespeare is found by using one word 
of each of the following:] 
1, ‘*O, never 
Shall sun that morrow see.”’ 
— Macbeth, Act I., Scene 5. 
‘** The slave, a member of the country’s peace, 
Enjoys it; but in gross brain little wots 
What watch the king keeps to maintain the peace, 
Whose hours the peasant best advantages.”’ 
— King Henry V., Act IV., Scene 1. 
3. **T might call him 
A thing divine; for nothing natural - 
1 ever saw so nobie.”’ — Tempest, Act I., Scene 2. 
4. **Well, heaven forgive him, and forgive us all! 
Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall.’’ 
— Measure for Measure, Act II., Scene 1. 
5. ‘* He was a wight of high renown, 
And thou art but ef low degree.’’ 
— Othello, Act II., Scene 3. 
6. ** What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother’s blood ? 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow ?”’ 
— Hamlet, Act IIT., Scene 3. 


7. ‘You take my house, when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house; you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live.’’ 

— Merchant of Venice, Act IV., Scene 1. 


8. ‘Romans, countrymen, and lovers, hear me for my 
cause; and be silent that ye may hear.’’ 
— Julius Cesar, Act IIT., Scene 2. 


EpitTH Estes. 


bh 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I consist of 11 letters: 

My 9, 4, 3, is the household darling. 

To do my 2, 5, 11 is human. 

Not every man can be my 1, 8, 10, 3. 

My 6, 7, 8 lovers are often said to do. 

While within the narrow limits of my 6, 8, 7, 9 you will 
find a bird of great use to man. 

My whole is the name of the founder of a famous educa- 
tional institution. A. M. M. 


PHONETIC CHARADE, 


My first sounds like a woman’s name, 
That with one sect has sacred fame; 
My second was in time of Noah, 
And Euclid used it o’er and o’er. 
My third is but a vowel-sound, 
That in a host of words is found. 
My whole a state of ancient Rome, 
When Northern hordes began to come. 
Pansy D. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 11, 
Enroma. —‘‘ Had I but served God as diligently as I have 
served the King, He would not have given me over in my gray 
hairs.”’ 

Puzz_x.—1, Vial; 2, Moil; 8, Cod; 4, Mix; 5, Vox. 


Prize.—We offer a book of poems for the best puzzle sent 
us during the month of April. Unless otherwise requested, 
all worthy puzzles sent in competition will be retained for use 
in the department. 

— Answers have been received during the week, as follows: 
Educational Enigma of March 4, by Bradford T. Murdock, 
Boston. 

Geometrical Enigma of March 11, by Addie C. Graves, 
Lima, Pa.; 8S. R. Damon, No. Scituate, Mass. ; Geo. A. Joplin, 
Centre College, Danville, Ky.; D. D. Moriarty, Huntsville, O. ; 
‘“M, E.S.,”’ Fort Edward, N. Y. ‘ 
Both Geometrical Enigma and Word Puzzle, by “‘New 
Brighton,” Penn.; R. A. Pollard, Ludlow, Vt5 Florence 
Dickinson, Trenton, N. J.; and ‘ Pansy D., Springfield, 





Sorbed, as they were, in the pride of conquest and achievement. 


Mass. 








OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


THE PLANETS — APRIL, 1880. 
(Calculated for the latitude of Boston.) 


Mercury rises, ‘ , . ‘ 26d. 4h. 15m. morning. 
Mercury rises . ° . ‘ . 29d. 4h. 12m. ” 
=, ee see ae 5d. 4h.47m “ °* 
Venus rises ws : ; : - 20d. 4h. 30m. = 
Venus rises . ‘ ° 5 30d. 4h, 22m. ” 
Mars sets < ; : - 6d. Oh, 30m. nia 
Mars sets . “ . : r 25d. 11h. 58m. evening. 
Jupiter rises ‘ » i ° - 10d. 4h. 51m. morning. 


Jupiter rises . , P ; : 30d. 3h. 45m. , 
Saturn invisible. 


Saturn rises \ ‘ . %; . 80d. 4h. 27m. 6 
Uranus in meridian ; é . 10d. 9h. 1lm. evening. 
Uranus in meridian P . - 80d. Th. 51m. - 


Neptune invisible. 
EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 


APRIL 21, 1880. he. m. 
a Andromedae (Alpheratz) sets ° ° 5 59 evening. 
o Ceti (Mira, variable) sets . ‘ . 5 59 a 
B Persei (Algol, variable) sets . ‘ - 10 29 ” 
” Tauri (Aleyone, or Light Pleiades) sets. 9 18 rs 
a Tauri (Aldebaran) sets j A . 9 29 - 
a Auriga (Capella) sets ° a - 2 4morning. 
p Orionis (Rigel) sets : ° ° 8 37 evening. 
a Orionis (Betelguese) sets . : . - 10 18 “ 
a Canis Majoris (Sirius) sets . . ° 9 35 “ 
a Canis Minoris (Procyon) sets . ‘ +. See ws 
a Leonis (Regulus) sets. A . ° 2 50 morning. 
a Virginis (Spica) in meridian. ° - 11 17 evening. 
a Bootis (Arcturus) in meridian ° ° 0 12 morning. 
a Scorpionis (Antares) in meridian. - 2 2 " 
a Lyrae (Vega) in meridian. . . 4 34 “6 
a Aquillae (Altair) rises ° ° . - 11 18 evening. 
a Cygni (Deneb) rises : ‘ > 2 ” 
a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) . ° - 4 651 morning. 


POSITION OF THE PRINCIPAL CONSTELLATIONS AND STARS 
FOR APRIL 10, 1880, AT 9.00 P. M. 

Upon the meridian, in the south, is Regulus and the Sickle, 

marking the head of Leo, and directly above is the Lesser 

Lion containing a close cluster of small stars; in the north, 

Ursa Major or the Great Bear is almost above it, and the 

Pointers are exactly on the meridian. 

East of the meridian: Virgo, containing Spica, Berenices 
Hair, and Bootis containing Arcturus, Libra, Antares, and 
Corona Borealis or Northern Crown. 

West of the meridian: Cancer, Canis Minor, or the Lesser 
Dog, containing Procyon, and below it the Greater Dog, con- 
taining the Great Sun Sirius, which with Procyon 26° N. E., 
Betelguese 28° N. W., and Naos in the Ship, and Phast in the 
Dove, upon the south forms the “ Great Egyptian X.”’ Gem- 
ini the Twins, with Castor and Pollux, two 2d, magnitude 
stars, marking their heads, lies directly above the X ; Capella 
lies off in the N. W.; and a line from Sirius through Betel- 
guese continued more than as far again, will point him out. 
Taurus with the Hyades and Pleiades is just setting, and the 
Kings in Orion are close to the horizon. 


NEAR APPROACH OF THE MOON TO STARS, PLANETS, ETC, 


April 1, Moon 2° north of bowl of ‘* Milk-Maid’s Dipper.” 

‘* 6, Moon 20° south of Great Square of Pegasus. 

‘¢ 8, Jupiter 6° south of Moon. 

‘* 8, Saturn in conjunction with Sun, invisible. 

** 8, Venus 7° south of Moon. 

** 11, Neptune 6° south of Moon. 

‘¢ 12, Moon 5° south of Pleiades. 

‘* 13, Moon between Pleiades and Hyades. 

‘* 14, Moon, in apogee and highest. 

** 14, Moon 5° south of 8 Aurigae, and nearly midway be 
tween Betelguese and Capella. 

‘* 15, Mercury very close to Venus. 

‘© 15, Mars 1° north of Moon. 

‘* 15, Venus very close to Jupiter. 

‘© 15, Moon 10° in Gemini: 20° S. W. of Castor and Pollux 
forming an isosceles triangle. 

‘© 16, Moon between Pollux and Procyon. 

‘* 18, Jupiter very near Mercury. 

‘© 19, Moon 4° south of Regulus. 

‘¢ 20, Uranus 5° north of Moon. 

‘* 23, Moon very close to Spica. 

‘* 26, Mercury greatest elongation west, 27°. 

‘* 26, Moon in Perigee. 

‘* 27, Moon lowest. 

Penn Yan, N. Y., March, 1880. 








— The largest tunnel in the world has just been put through 
the Alps; the length of which is 9} miles; all in Swiss terri- 
tory. It was begun in 1872. The advantages to be derived 
from this tunnel are great to France, Germany, Switzerland, 
and to all northern, western, and central Europe, they thus 
being easily connected with Italy and the Mediterranean. 
The short time taken to pierce the Alps at Mt. St. Gothard is 
remarkable, and the cost so far has been only about $20,000,- 
000. The Hoosac Tunnel, in Massachusetts, which is about 
one-half its length, took nearly twenty years to finish, and cost 
close on the above amount. Improvements in blasting and 





drilling-machinery, of late, causes this rapid work. 
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THE WEEK. 


(Tuxespay, Marcu 23, TO TUESDAY, MAkcH 30.) 


— The bill incorporating the National Educational Associa- 
tion has passed the Senate. 

— James B. Angell, of Michigan, has been appointed for 
minister to China, in place of George F. Seward, recalled. 

— John F. Swift, of California, and William H. Trescott, of 
South Carolina, have been nominated Commissioners of the 
United States to China, for the purpose of negotiating a new 
treaty between the two countries. 

— In the Massachusetts House of Representatives the re- 
solve for general woman suffrage received 60 votes in favor to 
138 against. 

— The Metropolitan Museum of Art, in New York city, 
was dedicated on Tuesday, and to-day will be thrown open to 
the public. 

— France. — Decrees against unauthorized religious soci- 
eties were issued in France, Tuesday. One of the decrees con- 
cerns the Jesuits alone, and dissolves their association, and 
commands the closing of their establishments within three 
months, except that further time be allowed the Jesuit educa- 
tional establishment. The Bonapartists are holding meetings 
in the artisan districts in Paris. General Chanzy has been 
authorized to withdraw from St. Petersburg, on leave of 
absence. 

— Great Britain. — England has assumed the government 
of North and East Afghanistan. The ex-Empress Eugénie 
has embarked for South Africa. Prince Leopold is to leave 
England for America in April. 

— Germany. — The excavations at Olympia are about to be 
concluded, and the current German budget omits the usual 
appropriation of 150,000 marks, or about $37,500 per annum. 


— Russia. — The expedition against the Turcomans has 
been postponed. Outspoken articles continue to appear in the 
Russian press. The persecution of the Jewscontinues. Rus- 
sia is trying to induce Burmah to join the Japan-Siamese alli- 
ance against China. 

— Siam.—The King of Siam is about to make an extended 
tour; and will come to the United States. 


2 — So. America. — Severe fighting is reported at Moquegua, 
eru. 








Rev. A. D. Mayo, associate editorof Taz Journat, 
having removed from Springfield, Mass., should be ad- 
dressed at the office of the New Enetanp anp Na- 
TIONAL JOURNALS oF Epucation, 16 Hawley street, 
Boston, Mass., where all communications of an educa- 
tional, editorial, or personal character will receive prompt 
attention. Mr. Mayo istolecture before the Middlesex 
County (Mass.) Teachers’ Association at East Somer- 
ville, April 9; subject, “ Parents and Teachers.” Ina 


few weeks Mr. Mayo is to make a lecture tour in the 
West; and educational associations, teachers’ institutes, 


land other bodies desiring his services as a lecturer 
should apply to him, as above, at once. 








Tue National Educational Association will hold its 
next session at Chautauqua, N. Y., commencing on 
Tuesday, July 13, and closing on Friday, July 16. A 
number of the most distinguished educators of the coun- 
try are announced to take part in the exercises, includ- 
ing President McCosh of Princeton, Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., Walter Smith, Dr. W. T. Harris, Anna C. 
Brackett, and Professor Payne of Ann Arbor. 








THE following persons were .elected members of the 
Board of Supervisors by the School Committee of Bos- 
ton at their last meeting, held March 23: Samuel W. 
Mason, Lucretia Crocker, Ellis Peterson, John Knee- 
land, Francis W. Parker, and G. A. Littlefield. The 
Committee paid Mr. Mason the deserved compliment of 
an unanimous election. Mr. Mason was for many years 
master of the Eliot School, and brought to his position 
as supervisor a large practical experience in the Boston 
schools in wise methods of instruction, and successful 
management. The two new members of the Board are 
Mr. Parker, superintendent of Quincy, Mass.; and G. A. 
Littlefield, superintendent of Lawrence, Mass. 








THE National Department of Education, among its 
“Circulars of Information,” reprints an excellent ad- 
dress by Hon. Gustavus J. Orr, State School Commis- 
sioner of Georgia, on the “ Needs of Education in 
the South.” The South is a large place, and we thank 
Commissioner Orr for concentrating, in this address, on 
the State of Georgia. A similar statement, briefly set- 
ting forth the past and present conditions of education 
in each of the Southern States, would be a great help, 
just now, in all quarters of educational interest. Ac- 
cording to this pamphlet, the State of Georgia, before 
the war, could point to an army of 5,500 men educated 
in her four colleges. One of these universities depended 
on State support. In the secondary education some- 
what was accomplished; at one time upward, of 1,600 
girls being found in superior academies. The weak 
point, of course, was the elementary education which, 
previous to 1860, was of the same ineffective descrip- 
tion as in other States of the South. In contrast with 
this, Georgia can now show a school system which, in 
eight years, has reached an enrollment of 211,000 pupils. 
In the country, schools are open for three months; in 
the city, ten months in the year. Commissioner Orr is 
one of the foremost of Southern schoolmen, and his in- 
fluence has already begun to tell on the younger mem- 
bers of the State delegation in Congress, who are rep- 
resented as favorably inclined to all practicable move- 
ments for material aid to education down South. 








Amone the many congresses to be held in Europe 
this summer, the International Educational Congress 
at Brussels will, no doubt, be the one of greatest inter- 
est to educators. The most competent specialists from 
all European countries will be present. The Congress, 
lasting six days, will consist of a section for each day: 
(1) Primary instruction; (2) middle class instruction ; 
(3) superior instruction; (4) in special subjects; (5) 
popular instruction idhiane, libraries, museums; (6) 
school hygiene. In the mornings will be discussed the 
more technical questions; while, for the afternoons, the 
following interesting questions have been reserved : 


1. What is the purpose that the legislator ought to pursue 
in the elaboration of the programme of primary instruction ? 
Is this purpose to be the acquisition of determined branches of 
knowledge, or the cultivation of the physical, intellectual, and 
moral faculties, asa whole? What is the task of the primary 
school as regards the political education of the people ? 

2. Ought the programme of middle-class instruction to be in 
accord with the special superior studies to which every pupil 
is destined, or ought that to be conceived with a view to gen- 
eral culture, the common preliminary of all special studies ? 
What is, in middle-class instruction, the relative importance | ®* 


3. Ought the purpose of superior studies to be limited to the 
acquisition of professional aptitudes? Should these studies 
be considered also as destined to spread in superior classes the 
essential ideas of all sciences, and thus to contribute to the gen- 
eral culture of the nation ? 

4, What is the best organization to be given to academies or 
schools of design so as to make art fulfill, in the interest of the 
masses, its educational mission ? What progress has been re. 
alized in the methods ? Examination of the question from the 
point of view, — (a), of instruction in the middle-class schools: 
(b), in the primary schools; (c), in the technical or industria] 
schools of all degrees and for both sexes. 

5. What service can the schools of the different grades, the 
courses of instruction for adults, and the workingmen’s soci- 
eties, render the army? What service can the army render to 
general instruction ? 


HOW TO DO IT. 


Were it not for the chronic tendency of the scholastic 
mind to look away from home and ignore simple ways 
and means of doing things, we should be amazed at the 
elaborate and persistent blundering in the vital matter 
of moral instruction in common schools. Few of the 
disputants on the use of the Bible in the schoolroom 
seem to have discovered that the method of the Divine 
Teacher of men was precisely what we now call the 
“objective,” “oral,” or “natural” method. There was 
a Bible in Palestine, eighteen centuries ago, as in Amer- 
ica, to-day. But the Great Teacher did not seem to 
rely on its mechanical reading, or on abstract preaching 
about morals and religion to any great extent. On the 
contrary, the four Gospels are a perfect manual of the 
natural method of instruction, as applied to human 
character and conduct. The most common affairs of 
every-day life are seized upon, and presented to the 
childish multitude in the most familiar and forcible 
way ; and when the object, or occurrence, is thoroughly 
lodged in the mind, a swift, brief, and decisive sentence 
fixes the application forever. Thus it is that, while 
Christendom is full of commentaries, and sermons that 
nobody can read, these simple lessons, given to the com- 
mon people of one little corner of Asia, have become the 
Bible of all civilized lands. The example of the Great 
Teacher gives the permanent stamp to the natural 
method of instruction, and points to the region of char- 
acter-training in schools as the special field of its appli- 
cation. Our anxious theologians, Catholic and Protest- 
ant, who bewail the decline of moral and religious in- 
struction in schools, may learn that the decline of the 
old-time method of cramming children with Bible texts 
and godly books, enforced by long homilies and longer 
prayers in the schoolroom, is not necessarily a falling- 
away in sound moral and religious instruction. On the 
contrary, that method, as we recall it, was the most 
effectual way of filling school-children with disgust and 
hatred with the very names, — religion and morality. 
The fact is, there are no schools in this country where 
the divine method of moral instruction as illustrated by 
the Master, is so faithfully applied as in our best public 
schools. The ideal of such instruction is a consecrated 
teacher; electric with spiritual, mental, and physical 
vitality ; himself a perpetual “object-lesson” in good 
morals and manners; seizing every fit occurrence, as it 
comes up in school-life, for a vivid illustration of the di- 
vine way of living; and using the Bible, as other books, 
to clinch a principle already unfolded by the natural 
method before the children. 

A thorough comprehension of the new education, as 
applied to character-training, would settle the whole 
“religious question” in common schools in the minds 
of all save the extreme sectarian or secularist, each of 
whom will be satisfied with nothing short of cramming 
the children with his own little theories concerning God 
and His universe. In this,as in every department of 
common-school instruction, we shall flounder on through 
quaking sloughs of misconception, blundering against 
each other in a land of mists and clouds, till the nat- 
ural method of dealing with the child comes to us; 
as, in the old time, “the people that sat in darkness 











of literary and scientific culture ? 





saw a great light.” Of course, we must have superior 
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teachers to handle this style of character-training and 
teaching in the schools. But this is only one more ar- 
gument for skilled labor in the schoolroom. The 
man or woman who cannot stand before the children as 
a daily “ object-lesson ” in practical religion, good mor- 
als and gentle manners, and has not the vitality and 
tact to use the events of the world around the children 
for moral instruction ; and to cull from the Bible, and all 
good books, the appropriate passages to enforce the 
lesson, is simply unfit for the post of teacher. Instead 
of putting out the Bible and moral instruction, might it 
not be well to begin the work of expurgation at the 
other end, and put out every teacher whose character 
and capacity disqualify for the natural method of moral 
instruction of which the Great Teacher was the perfect 
type ? 








COMMON SCHOOLS IN VIRGINIA. 


ee 


No report by a State superintendent of instruction, 
the present year, can claim more interest than the able 
document that bears the signature of W. H. Ruffner, 
Supt. of Public Instruction for the State of Virginia. 
Dr. Ruffner is a providential man in a very critical place. 
Old Virginia, for the first half-ceutury of the Republic, 
was the leader of American politics. But, great as was 
her ancient fame, a nobler field of public ambition is 
now revealed to her in the leadership of the education, 
of the Southern people. The old South, on the whole, 
made a commendable record in the higher education 
which generally received the support of the State. Its 
great failure was in its neglect of the secondary and 
elementary training, without which it is impossible to 
hold any community up to a consistent American policy. 
But now, with a past that already reads like the great 
American romance of history, behind her, the Old Do- 
minion really seems to be gathering herself up for a 
new life in the thorough instruction of the whole people 
of her own State, and the leadership of the free school 
in the South. 

It is true that the year ending July 31, 1879, was 
not a hopeful one for the school-men. Amid the bitter 
war of political and financial partizanship that deso- 
lated the State, the children were forgotten. Only 
2,491 schools were taught, with an average of 5,34, 
months, and an average daily attendance of 65,771,— 
4,726 studying higher branches. This was only 13.6 
per cent. of the school population. The average age 
of pupils, was 10.5 years; the cost of education, 
$1.45 per scholar ; the monthly salary of male teachers, 
$30.05; of females, $24.73. The entire expense for 
the year was $511,902.53. With the exception of South 
Carolina, Virginia leads the Union in what is sometimes 
called economy in public education. 

In the forcible words of Dr. Ruffner, “This exhibit 
is melancholy enough.” But all despondencies have a 
way of coming to an end in this country. Already the 
reaction has commenced. Dr. Ruffner devotes the most 
forcible part of his able report to a dignified but scath- 
ing review of the attempt of the politicians to destroy 
the school system of the State. These great statesmen 
Proposed the abolition of the State school-tax, the lim- 
tation of the power of the county for local taxation, 
the abolition of county superintendency, and the prac- 
tical concentrating of power in a board of county magis- 
trates, who, by the simple expedient of preventing a 
quorum, could make an end of the schools. Happily, 
this conspiracy against the children brought up where 
such machinations usually do, against the people. The 
first result was a marked and vigorous popular reaction 
against this suicidal policy. One of the most interest- 
'Dg portions of Dr. Ruffner’s report consists of extracts 
from county returns, which almost invariably reveal the 
determination of the people to support the free school 
system, and a growing public opinion in the right diree- 
fon, Already during the present year, the schools 
have doubled their attendance, and resumed their for- 
mer efficiency with the great advantage of a year’s ex- 
Perience in anti-educational politics. It is a great ad- 


vantage to a State to know who are the enemies of pub- 
lic education, and the worst they are prepared to do. 
It is evident that Virginia, last year, went through the 
most valuable schooling in her recent history; and is 
now in a position to act with intelligent vigor. One 


Perhaps there has been too much parading of statis- 
tics of Southern illiteracy, and too great a flood of grat- 
uitous advice on Southern education, if not too large 
expectations on the part of sectarian educational enter- 
prise in the South, during the past dozen years. With 


humbug,—the assertion that the people can be trusted, | all gratitude for the great denominational agencies, Cath- 
without State aid, to educate the children,—was ex-|olic and Protestant, that are seeking the mental recon- 


ploded in 1878. There was no appreciable movement 
to supply the want created by stopping the public 
schools. The result would essentially be the same in 
Massachusetts. Whatever Utopia may delude philos- 
ophers like Spencer, or statesmen like Fawcette, “free 
trade in schools,” in any country this world ever saw, 
means the igncrance of the people. 

On this incoming tide of a popular revival in educa- 
tion, Dr. Ruffner “ sails in,” and, in a report of fifty 
solid pages gives the most concentrated statement of 
the arguments for a general system of public education 


struction of this sorely-afflicted realm, we have no faith 
in anything but a thorough and complete system of 
public education to meet the great want of these States. 
There is not one good reason why the present measure 
before Congress for appropriating the income of the 
public lands, especially to the South, for a term of years 
for the education of the people, should not become a law. 
We hail the appearance of men like Superintendents 
Ruffner, Newell, Orr, and others, as the most hopeful 
sign of peace and good-will in that distracted realm. 
The union of the States will be a fact as soon as the peo- 


we have lately read. There are pages of it which re- ple of the South and the North can meet each other with 


mind us of the grand old reports of Horace Mann, in 
their boldness of utterance, conciseness of characteriza- 
tion, and statesmanlike grasp of the public relations of 
his great theme. His argument for county superin- 
tendence would do good service in New England, where 
we are still wasting our thousands, and holding back 
the new education, from an obstinate prejudice for an 
outgrown notion of local school management. But, out 
of New England, where the county becomes the unit of 
local government, superintendency is the soul of any 
effective system of common schools. Dr. Ruffner pleads 
eloquently with the Legislature to keep its hands off 
this most important factor of the system. He also 
directs the forcible conclusion of his report to an at- 
tempt to break the force of the absurd charge that the 
State superintendent of instruction is a “boss” politi- 
cian, working the machinery of his department, with 
the aid of an army of five thousand teachers, to spring 
some fearful project of “concentration” on the good 
people of the Old Dominion. Virginia does not monop- 
olize that peculiar type of political jackass that brays 
out in this preposterous way. Only last week the 
Hartford correspondent of our liveliest New-England 
journal, the Springfield Republican, emitted the same 
dolorous wail over the plan of Secretary Northrop to 
capture Connecticut, under the specious pretext of a 
State examination of the Connecticut schoolma’am. 
Let Dr. Ruffner take heart. We can duplicate every 
absurdity of the foes of the common school that worries 
his sleep, even in “ the Athens of America.” Our only 
superiority to Virginia is that the mass of the people, 
up our way, have thoroughly taken the measure of every 
sort and condition of man, lofty or lowly, who is nagging 
the public schools. We give them acres of sea-room to 
float their little theories; but when their bills come in 
at the State House we give the Committee on Educa- 
tion a standing order to report “inexpedient to legis- 
late.’ The common-school system in Virginia will rise 
just as fast as the people of Virginia instruct their ser- 
vants, at Richmond, to legislate for the children. And, 
judging by this report, and by an admirable address 
delivered in Washington, last February, on “Congress 
and the Education of the People,” Dr. Ruffner is evi- 
dently a man raised up to lead the people to the prom- 
ised land of that universal development of intelligence 
which alone can renew the life of the old Southern At- 
lantic States. 

A valuable portion of this report is devoted to female 
education in Virginia. Here Superintendent Ruffner 
displays the broadest wisdom, unhesitatingly recommend- 
ing the consideration of plans for utilizing the higher 
State institutions, establishing a female State college, 
and founding normal schools. From our experience in 


New England, the latter expedient would seem the 
most practical beginning of this work. We can almost 
envy the great opportunity that now awaits the noblest 
women of Virginia, to lead in this far-reaching move- 


level eyes, without the politician as the interpreter. That 
day will come as soon as the masses of the Southern 


people are fitly trained and taught by the system of 
public education, of which these able and far-seeing men 
are the advocates. They are the true statesmen of the 
South to-day, and as the people follow them will the 
hot dispute of sections cool off in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, and the Union grow apace in the hearts of its 
citizens. The rising young men in Virginia who de- 
sire to be its statesmen thirty years hence, will do well 
to “interview ” Dr. Ruffner and reconstruct their polit- 
ical charts under his sagacious eye. 








DRIFT. 


—A huge and handsome volume has just been issued in 
Cincinnati, giving the biographies and pictures of the remark- 
able crowd of ‘‘Ohio men” that have given that State such 
commanding influence in national affairs, since the war. 
Some of the metropolitan journals of Gotham have been floun- 
dering about in the attempt to account for this prodigious ap- 
pearance of able men in this particular State. The simple ex- 
planation is, that Ohio civilization is the first fruits of the 
wise policy of the republic in fostering the education of the 
Western people by grants of the public lands. Ohio has been 
made what itis by a system of public schools inaugurated at 
an early day, including two State universities endowed with 
publicfunds. Despite the superior quality of its earlier Amer- 
ican population, the State would have been, to-day, in the 
plight of some others, had it not stood by the few men, like 
Lewis and Guilford, who were to the West what Mann and 
Barnard, and their co-workers, were to the Northern Statés 
east of the Alleghanies. The best way to perpetuate this 
present breed of Ohio men, to say nothing of Ohio women 
(in no way behind them), is to order the small politicians at 
Columbus to take back seats, and bring to the front the im- 
portant measures of a State normal school and county super- 
intendency, so essential to the future prosperity of popular ed- 
ucation in that Commonwealth. 


— Mr. Charles 8S. Bryant, secretary of the Board of Public 
Instruction of Minnesota is writing up the school system of 
that State, as one that ‘‘leads the world.”’ Certainly a new 
State with a send-off of a $20,000,000 educational endowment 
in government lands, and an exceptional population, native 
and foreign, ought to “‘lead’’ this corner of the world. Sec. 
Bryant contrasts the system of secondary education in Min- 
nesota,—whereby the public school is graded upon the State 
University, all free to everybody, and under State control,— 
with the system of Wisconsin which does not provide a State 
High School Board, and resembles in other respects the East- 
ern system; and with Maine, whose legislature has just re- 
instated its peculiar high-school law, by which the State ap- 
propriates $250 yearly to any township contributing an equal 
sum for a school of superior grade. The secretary bestows 
unnecessary contempt on the Maine system, which in a State 
with no great school fund, and no central State university, 
has done an excellent thing in offering a superior school to 
every community that will work for it. He also has apparently 
not heard of the State of Massachusetts, which compels every 
town of five hundred families to support a high school, with- 
out State aid; 91 percent. of her population being in com- 
munities thus supplied; leading the country in the quantity 
and quality of its free secondary education. It is still an open 
question, whether the State system of education that makes 
close joints all the way up, and places everything at the mercy 
of a central “‘ board,” is better than that of Massachusetts, 
which orders the thing done, and trusts an intelligent people, 
largely, to do it. Even in the educational paradise of Minne- 
sota, according to Sec. Bryant, the high-school interest is now 
paralyzed in the whole State by the mysterious ‘‘ cussedness”’ 
of its ‘* high-school board,” who withold the public fundg. 
It is a fair question whether a school system in which half-a- 
dozen obstinate men can shut the high school-house door, 
through a whole Commonwealth, does ‘‘lead the world.” 
The now close-jointed school systems of the West are not yet 





ment for the free superior education of girls in the Old 





Dominion. 


wholly out of the woods of political intrigues and 
ealousy. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Cuemistry, Inorganic and Organic; with Experiments. By 
Charies Loudon Bloxam, prefessor of Chemistry in King’s 
College, London; in the yal Military Academy. Wool- 
wich, and in the Department of Artillery Studies, Woolwich, 
England. Fourth edition. Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston. 


This text-book is designed to present a clear and simple de- 
scription of the elements and their principal compounds, and 
of the chemical principles involved in some of the most impor- 
tant branches of manufacture. The illustrative experiments, 
with diagrams, are an important feature of this standard work. 
Comparatively few technical terms are introduced at the out- 
set, and the student is led along into the subtle and wonderful 
mysteries of chemistry without having to toil through chap- 
ters on the terminology of the science, which can only be ap- 
preciated and retained in mind after he has become acquainted 
with examples which illustrate their application. Special 
attention is directed to the chapters devoted to Metallurgy and 
the other branches of Applied Chemistry, which render this 
book of great practical utility to those who are being edu- 
cated foremployment in the manufacture of chemicals. The 
military student will also find important information as to the 
chemistry of the substances he finds employed in the prodac- 
tion of warlike stores. The Table of Contents and Index are 
arranged for the special convenience of students. ‘The fourth 
edition is presented in a carefully-revised form, and brought 
down to cover the latest discoveries in the science. 





Exuinsvu Burritt. A Memorial Volume, containing a Sketch 
of bis Life and Labors; with Selections from his Wriangs 
and Lectures, and extracts from his private journals in Eu- 
rope and America. Edited by Charles Northend, A. M. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price by mail, postpaid, $2. 


This memorial volume is of great interest, as it presents the 
life and labors of one of the best representative men of Amer- 
ica. In character and scholastic attainments, as well as in dis- 
tinguished services in behalf of his country at Home and abroad, 
Mr. Burritt deservedly enjoyed an international reputation. 
He was born in New Britain, Conn., in 1810, of humble and 
honest parents; his father was a shoemaker, and died in 1828. 
Elihu apprenticed himself to a blacksmith in New Britain, and 
followed that occupation for several years, employing his 
leisure hours in the study of the mathematics, Latin, French, 
Spanish, Italian, German, Greek, and Hebrew, giving to 
Homer’s poems about half his spare time, which he mastered 
by the aid of the Jliad without note or’comment, and a Greek 
lexicon with Latin definitions. In 1837 he went to Worcester, 
Mass., where he had access to the large and rare library of the 
Antiquarian Society, by means of which he made himself more 
or less acquainted with all the languages of Europe; and sev- 
eral of Asia, including Chaldaic, Samaritan, and Ethiopic. In 
1841 he attained great repute in lecturing as ‘‘ The Learned 
Blacksmith,’’ and subsequently became the editor of The Chris- 
tian Citizen, a weekly paper devoted to the anti-slavery cause, 
peace, temperance, self-cultivation, etc. In 1846 he visited 
Europe, where he remained for three years, and labored in 
every good work, doing great service for Ireland during the 
terrible famine of 1846-7. He attended the Peace Congress in 
Brusselis, and made preparations for one in Paris in October, 
1849, of which Victor Hugo was president. On his return to 
America, he was welcomed with distinguished honors. In 
1850 he made another visit to Europe to aid in the work of the 
peace Congress held at Frankfort, in Germany, of which Rich- 
ard Cobden was a leading spirit. He was an enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of arbitration in settling national disputes, agitated the 
ocean penny-postage scheme, which was not finally consum- 
mated between England and the United States until 1870. 

He labored earnestly for ‘‘ compensated emancipation of the 
slaves,” which was a failure owing to John Brown’s raid into 
Virginia and the war. In 1865 Mr. Burritt became Consular 
Agent for the United States at Birmingham, England, where, 
having some leisure, he resumed the study of languages, after 
a suspension of nearly twenty years, with increased relish, 
energy, and success. He spent a few weeks at Oxford, where 
he enjoyed the congenial companionship of Max Miiller, Dr. 
Bosworth, Thorold Rogers, and other eminent officers and pro- 
fessors of the great University. In 1870 Mr. Burritt left Eng- 
land for the last time, and returned to New Britain to spend 
the remainder of his days. We have thus briefly alluded to 
some of the remarkable events in his life, showing his industry 
and perseverance, which are admirably presented in this vol- 

ume by his life-long friend and neighbor, Charles Northend, 
who has ably performed this labor of love. 
find its way into the hands of every young man in America. 


useful in all the walks of life. As scholar, patriot, and Chris- 
tian, he was a model of American manhood. 





Tae NINETEENTH CENTURY. A History. 
Price, $2.50. 1 


This is one of the most instructive and useful books pub-| authors of English literature. 


lished during the past year, and the present edition by Nelson 
& Sons is unquestionably the best in the market. It details 


eral public interested in literature that the press has furnished 
recently. 


sands who have read Bunyan’s Holy War, and Pilgrim’s Prog- 
This book should ress, will be delighted with this biographical sketch, and every 


His example is worthy of imitation by all who aspire to become home library ahould have it. 


his life, and works. The characteristics of the poet and his 
writings are presented in a truthful and pleasing way. Ina 


By Robert Mack- | concise and interesting manner these masters of literature and 
enzie. New York: T. Nelson & Sons, Crown 8vo, 464 pp. | their writings are 


'comprehensive account of the condition of the European nax 
tions at the opening of the century; a graphic review of the 
carter of Napoleon Bonaparte, and the Congress of Vienna. 
Book Second shows the social condition of Great Britain, the 
Reform Bill, redress of wrongs, chartism, the victories of 
peace, the history of Christian missions and charities, the 
history of the Indian empire, and the colonies. Book Third 
gives the history of France, the restored monarchy, and the 
second empire ; of Prussia, of Austria, of Italy, of Russia, 
‘of Turkey, of the United States of America; of the tendencies 


——— — —— ee 


THE LOOKER- ON. 

— Monsieur JouRNAL, your ‘* Looker-on”’ is astonished at 
not having seen in your columns an elucidation of the 13-14-15 
puzzle before this date. Surely you cannot be quite abreast 
of the times educationally, to have so long omitted this great 
educational force which is now possessing the community. 
Not that there is any great need of any explanation, for the 
woods, or, at least, the exchanges are full of them. From 
Maine to California, and from Pembina to St. Augustine, the 


|and growth of papacy, and a final chapter on the progress of| papers come with curious combinations and permutations, not 


‘liberty in Europe. It is such a review of the history of the re- 
‘cent past as will refresh the memory of those who have lived 
‘during the period when these great events have been trans- 
| piring, and greatly interest the younger class of readers It 
should be in every well-supplied library. 





HARRPER’S HALF-Hovur Serres: A Primer of American 
Literature. By Eugene Lawrence, author of Historical 
Studies, etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 25c. 


This completes the instructive series of Mr. Lawrence, in 
which he has furnished brief reviews of the authors of many 
‘lands. It has been a decided success, and thousands of stu- 
| dents all over the continent will thank him for presenting the 
' results of his many years of study, in this cheap form. The 
American volume shows that nowhere has the intellect of 
man flourished more vigorously than in the fresh fields of the 
new world. 





REMINISCENCES OF LEvi CoFFIN, the reputed President of 
the Underground Railroad. Being a brief History of the 
Labors of a Lifetime in behalf of the Slave; with the stories 
of numerous fugitives who gained their freedom through 
his instrumentality, and many other incidents. Second 
edition; with Appendix. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
Price, $2.00 
The above outline indicates the purpose of this interesting 
book. Mr. Coffin, in the seventy-eighth year of his age, has 
gathered up his diaries and other documents which he has 
preserved during his life and labors in the anti-slavery cause, 
and has given the world in his own plain, simple, Quaker 
style the interesting stories and thrilling incidents of this his- 
toric period. Of Quaker parentage, he inherited a love of 
freedom and a hatred of servitude that made him a friend 
of the slave. Many of his reminiscences and experiences 
show how entirely he obeyed the injunction, ‘* Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” To our younger readers this volume 
will read like a romance of the past; and to those who lived 
during these events it will revive memories full of interest. 





LeisuRE-Hour Series, No. 110: Captain Fracasse. From 
the French of Théophile Gautier. By M. M. Ripley, trans- 
lator of Gautier’s Winter in Russia. With illustrations by 
Gustave Doré. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, $1 00. 


Lovers of Gautier’s writings will find in this work, in our 
judgment, one of his best stories. Great credit is due to the 
translator for adapting the story to American readers. Her 
abridgments and condensations add much to the interest of 
the book. The illustrations of Boré are like most of his work, 
more striking than pleasing. 





HEADACHES; their Nature, Causes, and Treatment. By Wil- 
liam Henry Day, M.D., member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, of London, ete. Third edition; with illustra- 
tions. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. Price, $200. 


This is a work full of valuable information regarding the na- 
ture, origin, and treatment of that most trying nervous and 
bilious ailment called the headache. It has special value for 
parents and teachers, from the fact that it treats of headache 
in childhood and early life, and the proper management of 
children during the school-life period. We commend heartily 
the practical suggestions of the author relating to the whole 
class of headaches incidental to children, and believe that by 
noting carefully his cases, much may be done not only to re- 
lieve the pain, but prevent its recurrence. The book is appro- 
priately illustrated and well bound. 





ENGLISH MEN oF LeTtTeRs. Edited by John Morley. Bun- 
yan ; by James Anthony Froude. Price 75 cents. Chaucer ; 
by Adolphus William Ward. Price 75 cents. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


This is one of the most useful series of books for the gen- 


Mr. Froude has presented the life and works of Bunyan 
with his usual skill and ability as a writer. The tens of thou- 


Mr. Ward presents a connected account of Chaucer’s times, 


resented, which enables those who have 


ittle leisure for reading to become acquainted with the great 


we 


LITERARY NOTES, 





all of the important facts in the history ef the present century. | thin 


It is divided into three books, Book First gives a clear and Hawley St., Boston, 


to say perturbations, of the first fifteen numbers of the Arabic 
notation, till the magic 
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is reached. This is called the crack-brain puzzle, but your 
** Looker-on”’ has found it a soothing exercise, better than 
even the psychological cure, or brain-food. It combines arith- 
metic, geometry, speculative philosophy, astronomy, and flux- 
ions. Asa means ef keeping disagreeable conversation out of 
your ears in a frivolous company it is unexcelled, and as a 
means of quelling frivolous conversation, with the exception 
of an occasional exclamation, itis unsurpassed. On the whole, 
it is a benign invention, and if it does tumble off into the abyss 
a few intellects which have been for years tottering on the 
ragged edge of lunacy, it is so much the better. There is 
nothing like bringing debatable matter to a crisis. Now for 
the solutions. This is how your ‘‘ Looker-on”’ worked it. 
The blocks were arranged as follows: 








15 ll 2 1 


























Your ‘‘ Looker-on’’ shut his eyes and moved the blocks in- 
dustriously, guided by the sense of touch, for forty-five min- 
utes, when, upon opening them, the blocks stood: 





1 3 2 5 





6 x 10 13 | 


12 15 cs) 14 














7 4] u | 





Closing his eyes again, he moved the blocks hither and thither 
carefully for one hour and a quarter, and upon opening them, 
lo and behold! the solution was revealed, the blocks standing: 





1 2 3 4 


5 6 7 8 








9 10 ll 12 





13 14 15 




















Now, if this is not a good solution, your “ Looker-on”’ would 
like to know whatisone. A blind man could not do any better. 


Moral. —Some people can see better with their eyes shut- 
than when they have them open. Quod erat demonstrandum. 





— A great city of the West has been for a season disturbed 
over the question, ‘‘ Is measles catching ?”’ After much dis- 
cussion on the part of the leading teachers, the matter was 
referred to the sanitary superintendent, whereupon the Buns- 
bian reply was vouchsafed that measles is catching, and that 
if it isn’t catching it ought to be catching; for no well-regu- 
lated child should be allowed to grow up without having the 
measles; hence children should not be excluded from school 
on account of other members of the family being down with 
the measles. That city now breathes freely, and when the de- 


cision goes forth to the world ——— the columns of THE 
JOURNAL, the world will breathe freely also. 


y 
— In a large school it is a question whether the principal or 


the several division teachers should take charge of tardy pupils 
as they arrive. With some the idea prevails that a school is 
—The April number of Good Times, —full of the best| ike ® railroad train. At the time of starting she should start, 








»—is owt. Send 15 cts. to N. E. Publishing Co., 16 and dilatory passengers should be left to alternate whistling with 
chewing the cud of despondency. But it will hardly do to rob 
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peter-attendance to pay Paul-punctuality, for even tardy attend- 
ance is a species of punctuality. To revert to the original ques- 
tion, should the principal or the assistants attend to the tardy 
ones? That depends, There are principals who have a knack 
of impressing without frightening children; and there are as- 
istants who can deal with their own pupils better than the prin- 
ol aican. One phase of this subject is often overlooked. It 
is that a principal may do well to attend to his tardy pupils in 
rder that they may be saved from the undue harshness of the 
: stant, who has a keener interest in having them punctual, 
and who is too apt to be harsh in her dealings with delinquents. 
acting on this theory, your ** Looker-on ”’ once took charge of 
the tardy ones of his school, numbering 1,200 pupils (the 
school, not the tardy ones), and lo! the tardines in a single 
month increased 100 per cent. It is a mixed question. 


the glacier with their original forms unchanged, till the melt- 
ing of the ice left them, as we now find them, far from their 
original homes. This great boulder is a native of New Hamp- 
shire, who rode down on his ice chariot to take up his perma- 
nent residence on one of our Massachusetts hills. 

Now let us look at the rock in the great quarry on the West- 
ern slope of the hill. It seems to lie in layers, but they are 
not horizontal nor parallel bands, like those of common, strati- 
fied rocks. The layers seem to conform to the outlines of the 
surface, and. cover each other like the coats of an onion. This 
structure makes it easy for the workmen to remove long 
pieces by splitting them off from each layer. It is not easy to 
explain the cause of this structure. Some geologists think it 
is due to the shrinking of the outer layers in cooling, while the 
central part was intensely hot ; for it is believed that granite 
like that of this hill was thrown up from the depths of the 
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EVERY SATURDAY. 


AMONG THE ROCKS. — NO. I. 


BY PROF. A. 8. BURBANK, 


A fine day for an excursion among the hills. Let us climb 
to the granite quarries on Rollstone and see what we can find; 
perhaps some specimens to add to our school cabinet. Shall 
we take the winding-road around the hill? By no means. 
Excursionists must learn to ‘‘rough it’’; besides, the little 
trees that grow on this side will help us to clamber up easily 
and quickly. 

What are these broad, rounded, leaves that look’so green 
among the withered and parti-colored fallen ones? Ah! 
they are the leaves of the Mayflower. This plant, the Epigea 
repens of the botanists, loves the cool northern slopes of our 
New-England hills. Look and see if you can find the buds 
for the next year’s blossoms. Yes, here they are; the ‘* prom- 


earth in a semi-fluid or plastic condition, having been softened 
or melted by the action of heated. water. 

We shall not have time to-day to collect and study the differ- 
ent rocks and minerals of the quarries. Next Saturday let us 
come fully prepared to collect specimens. A good hammer is 
the first requisite. A common nail-hammer is of little use, 
and would soon be spoiled. The best thing that you can get 
at the hardware-stores is a steel riveting-hammer, weighing 
about one-and-a-half pounds, and fitted with a good handle. 
Besides this you will need a small hammer for trimming speci- 
mens to the proper shape. The smallest size of riveting- 
hammer is the best, but a good steel tack-hammer will 
serve the purpose. Bring a stout basket or bag to hold the 
specimens, and plenty of paper for wrapping them, and we 
shall be ready for work. 





, Most cases mark a direction nearly north and south, or north- 


ise and potency ”’ of beauty and fragrance to come. 

But we must goon. This is hard climbing. Do not try to 
walk on this steep slope of smooth granite, but keep among OHICAGO. 
the trees in this little ravine to the left. Now we are near the _ 
summit, and there is the huge boulder, the ‘rolling stone”’ LIGHT. 
that gave the name to the hill. What an immense mass of The use of inside window blinds in school-buildings is con- 
rock! Why is it called a rolling stone ? it looks as if nothing | 4¢mned by some who have given thought to the subject. Asa 
could move it. rule, the blinds do not fit into window-casings so as to inter- 

It is not now, but was once really a rolling or rocking stone, | ©@Pt light when not needed. In poorly-lighted rooms, this ob- 
and it was so accurately poised that one man could rock it to|8truction of light is very objectionable. It would be a good 
and fro with his hands. But a few years ago a number of|idea to remove all blinds from north windows, at least, as 
men and boys thought they would celebrate the “Glorious | there never exists any need for such,—they are simply useless 
Fourth”? by sending this great rock crashing and bounding #04 in the way. The chief objection to shutters lies in the 
down into the valley; so, with great poles and timbers as lev-| fact that, on bright days, the rooms on the south side of the 
ers, they tried to overturn and set it rolling, but only succeeded | building are made too dark for study, in the attempt to keep 
in turning it part way over, leaving it as it now lies. Many the sun from the books of the pupils. It is suggested that a 
of the rocking-stones described in our State Geological Reports Hight curtain which admits a diffused light, when drawn to 
have been treated in the same way, and have now nothing to keep the sunshine out, will be an improvement, On the other 
distinguish them from ordinary boulders. If these people had , Side of this question stands that trial of the household, cur- 
understood the principles of ‘ unstable and stable equilibrium,” | tain-fixtures. It appears a formidable task, this attempt to 
as explained in our natural-philosophy lesson last week, they | ave the curtain-fixtures of fifty windows in good working 
would have seen that a rock of this shape, and of so great | order every bright day. When the windows of seventy-five 
weight, could not be overturned and set to rolling; though it} Duildings are considered, that is 75 x 50 windows, the pros- 
could easily be rocked slightly up and down. pect is dubious, If, however, " the most essential thing in a 

Now, let us look more closely at this boulder. The rock is Public school-building is sufficient light a i ls worth spa staesa’ 
not like the granite of the ledge that forms the hill beneath , menting upon to find whether blinds or light curtains are 
us; it is much coarser in grain, and is filled with large white Prefer able. 
Spots that look like pebbles. It is just like the rock found in 
the ledges twenty miles to the north of us. Could it have 
come from there ? 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





GOMPARISON. 
An excellent aid to teachers is the exhibition of work done 
by different classes under different teachers. No description 


Yes; it was actually brought here from that range of hills of the results obtained by others will be as serviceable as the 
which we can see in the distance. Before we try to explain actual seeing of those results. Romehmes the superintendents 
how this was done, let us look closely at the rock of the hill on © principals may think Miss A’s results remarkably fine, and 
which we stand. We saw how smooth the surface was om the 8° attempt to spread the good work by describing what they 
northern slope. Here, where the quarrymen have removed have seen. This is a good plan, but teachers have such an 
the coating of earth, it is as smooth as glass or polished marble, ' unbounded desire to see for themselves, that some plan of ex- 
except that there are innumerable fine-grooved lines and some hibiting this good work to them should be devised. In a 
deeper furrows, all drawn in the same direction. Almost ‘school much good may be done by collecting and arranging by 
everywhere the surface of ledges from which the soil has been ‘grades, a specimen piece of work, in the same branch, of every 


removed shows such striated and polished surfaces, and in Child present on a given day. Teachers will quickly see 
whether the progress is carried steadily forward from the 


west and southeast. lowest to the highest grades, or is subject to downward or up- 


Just such grooved and polished rocks are found in the val-| ward movements. If schools would then exchange these 


leys of the Alps and among the mountains of Sweden and specimens, the teachers would have many more silent sugges- 
‘tions offered them regarding their own work, and that of 


Norway, and there the cause is known to be the glaciers,—the t 
great streams of ice that flow down the valleys, sweep the loose Schools in general. 
earth and rocks before them, and grind them to powder, and TECHNICAL TERMS. 
so grind down and polish the solid ledges over which they; Thechange ofthe term ‘‘ average number belonging,”’ to “ av- 
flow. In northern Greenland and in the Antarctic continent erage membership,” was a good one. It threw aside an awkward, 
the land is entirely covered with glaciers moving down to the unusual expression and substituted therefor a term familiar, 
“ea, and there breaking off and floating.away as icebergs. and hence readily understood by all, whether teachers or not. 
Geologists tell us that these hills of New England were once, The change of the word “ divisions,’ as applied to the parts 
a8 those of northern Greenland now are, covered to a depth of of the same school but under different teachers, to “‘ school,” 
Several thousand feet with the ice of a great glacier; and that, is awkward and inconvenient. Constant explanation is needed 
moving slowly southward, it swept off the soil, ground and as to whether the speaker means the school considered as a 
Polished the rocks, and left the grooves that we see here, show-| whole, or some part of it. For instance: In the Brown School 
ing the direction of the movement. ‘The great mass of ice, as there are twenty-four different rooms and teachers; hence 
it moved onward, broke off huge fragments from the cliffs and there are twenty-four Brown schools, and Miss A explains that 
carried them along for many miles; sometimes rolling and she has the sixteenth school of the Brown Schools, and is al- 
grinding them between the ice and the rock on the sides of the ways lost in talking about her school of the schools. 
Valleys; sometimes, however, carrying them on the surface of: Recently an ex-member of the board was laughing over his 


—— 


amazement when calling at a school whose five divisions were 
all huddled together in one room, and yet the principal per- 
sisted in saying that she had ehafge of five schools. ‘ Well,’’ 
he concluded, with a philosophical air, “I suppose it made 
her think she was a great woman.’’ 
CHANGE, 

The board has taken commercial arithmetic out of the course 
of the Division High Schools, and continued algebra through- 
out the entire junior year. Thisis a change that has been 
needed, as the short course of seven weeks in commercial 
arithmetic was of little value, and that time was much needed 
for the completion of the algebra. 

PREPARATION. 
One of the subjects that exercises many parents is in regard 
to the amount and kind of preparation for school that young 
children should receive before they become members. Some- 
what amusing, and yet serious, is the experience of a family 
having three boys, with some years difference in their ages. 
The first was carefully taught at home some months before 
beginning his life at school. He went to school, but unfortu- 
nately all the work at home seemed to be antagonistic to that 
which his teachers wanted. He had to unlearn habits of 
work and study. The second was left alone, so that he did 
not know a from b before entering school. He had no bad 
habits to overcome, but his experience was more depressing 
than that of the first. It seemed as though he would never 
get started. The third was sent to a private school, the par- 
ents’ teaching and the do-nothing method having both proved 
unsatisfactory. He will soon be entered in the public schools, 
and the interested friends are anxiously awaiting the result. 
Judging by the children who have taken this path, he will not 
be any more of a success than his brothers. Certainly this 
little sketch shows that our primary work for beginners may 
be too mechanical, when it makes home-instruction in reading 
and writing appear as wasted effort, and yet can do but little 
with raw material. The teachers of Grade One should study 
to make the most of what each child knows, and not to put it 
into a sort of tread-mill. VETERAN. 
Chicago, March, 1880, 


‘ 


coo 
OHIO. 


REPORT OF CINCINNATI SCHOOLS, 

From the fiftieth annual report of the schools of Cincinnati 
we learn that the educational world of that city is composed 
of 28 districts; four intermediate, one normal, and two high 
schools; a school for deaf mutes, a College of Music, and a 
university, open to the graduates of the high school without 
matriculation-fee or examination. The number of pupils reg- 
istered is 16,900, and the number of teachers employed is 633, 
or one teacher for every 26 pupils. This army of instructors 
receives annually $515,800. 

The improvements that have been made during the year 
have been mainly in methods of teaching the various 


branches, Thus, 
IN READING, 


children are examined with special reference to their knowl- 
edge of the meaning of the words and sentences, and not so 
much with refergnce to their efficiency in imitative reading. 
‘* Children should be impressed,’’ says Superintendent Peas- 
lee, ‘‘ with the fact that most of their reading in after-life will 
be silent reading, — reading to obtain the ideas and thoughts 
of others; that, therefore, it is of the utmost importance that 
they early accustom themselves to ascertaining the meaning of 
what they read.” To carry out his views on this subject, he 
has prepared a pamphiet, containing selected extracts from, 
the leading English and American authors, entitled Prose and 
Poetical Selections for the Cincinnati Public Schools. Teach- 
ers are expected to write on the blackboards the selections, re- 
quire pupils to understand the meaning of each word and sen- 
tence, and finally to commit them to memory. 
In connection with the teaching of history the rational 
method of requiring brief biographical and historical sketches 
to be given before the classes, has been introduced, and the 
results are all that could be desired. 

GERMAN. 
Mr. Peaslee heartily recommends the teaching of the Ger- 
man language in the public schools. He regards it, side by 
side with the English, the language of the commerce and liter- 
ature of the world. In pointed language he answers the many 
objections that have been made to the study of German, and 
closes his argument as follows: 


** The child loves variety of stady; its mind is elastic, but 
the tension one way must not be long maintained; hence the 
study of two languages relieves rather than burdens the mind. 
By comparison, classification, and analysis of the German jan- 
guage, the study of the English is rendered more comprehensi- 
ble Every lesson given an English-speaking child in German 
renders that child’s brain more capable of appreciation of its 
mother-tongue. As its powers of discrimination are strength- 
ened, as its judgment is matured, it will be led to see the beau- 
ties of its own language, to approach the vast fields of its liter- 
ature, and to love its simplicity, solidity, and terseness.” 


IN CONCLUSION, 
we would only add that the report is an excellent one, replete 





with information, and shows the schools to bein a very health« 
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ful condition. It also shows that an ingenious and enthusi- 
astic educational worker stands at their head, bent on rational 
and philosophical methods of teaching and government, and 
giving his time and talent to a cause aiming to better the con- 
dition of mankind by developing the mental, moral, social, and 
physical being, — a cause worthy of the greatest scholars and 
pbilanthropists of our glorious republic. C. J. A. 
Dayton, O., March, 1880. 


MEETING OF THE THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DIST. 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The three meetings of this Association, this winter, have 
' been very interesting and profitable to those who attended 
them, not only in the way of professional encouragement, but 
in developing an educational spirit which would otherwise have 
been dormant, and in making patent to a large number of peo- 
ple the duties of teachers, parents, and legislators in further- 
ing the interests of our common schools. Questions relative 
to the wants of our schools have been discussed, and resolutions 
favoring the action of the Legislature in providing for the bet- 
ter training of teachers, and the systematizing of school-work 
have been adopted. Of the twenty congressional districts in 
Ohio, the teachers of the old ** Historic Third ’’ seem to stand 
alone in having made a vigorous campaign in favor of the two 
great desiderata in our school system, — county supervision 
and State normal schools. A spirit of progress and earnest- 
ness has characterized all the meetings of the Association; the 
one at Franklin, March 13, not excepted. 
THE EXERCISES 


were opened by an address on **The Wants of Ungraded 
Schools,” by Prof. L. E. Grennan, of Oxford. He ably and 
eloquently defended county supervision, answering the many 
objections that have been made by men whose judgments are 
too premature and whose interests are foreign to education. 

Mr, J. M. Slicher followed with a paper on ‘‘ Dyspepsia,’’ 
He advocated State norma! schools, county supervision, and a 
change in the method of examining teachers for certificates. 
He believed a teacher’s work should not be governed by his 
ability to answer questions. 

In the afternoon Rev. R.S. Hageman delivered a lecture on 
**Trees of Warren County.”’ He exhibited the various kinds 
of wood indigenous to that county, with a collection of thirty- 
three specimens nicely prepared for the occasion. 

** Professional Preparation,’’ by Supt. Thomas A. Pollok, of 
Miamisburg, was a well-prepared paper. He discussed in an 
interesting manner the preparation necessary for the mechan- 
ical and professional pursuits of life, and believed that the 
same training was necessary for the successful teacher. Zeal 
in a teacher is an excellent quality, but zeal without training 
is always a failure. He advocated State normal schools. 

Discussion of the paper was opened by Dr. Hancock, of Day- 
ton. He believed that the day is not far distant when we shall 
have a State normal school, with a full faculty, and an excel- 
lent training department, county supervision, and a State 
board of education. 

Supt. H. Bennett, of Franklin, and Mr. S. H. Ellis, of Spring- 
borough, followed in the discussion. 

Prof. Charles L. Loos, of Dayton, read a paper on ‘Tone 
and Temper.’”’ Though metaphysical in his speculations, his 
remarks were full of interest, and were listened to with the 
profoundest attention. He regarded man as having a perfect 
tone when there is a harmonious development of all his facul- 
ties, and insisted on teachers employing their leisure-hours in 
cultivating their minds and in fitting themselves better for 
their duties. A good temper is the complement or sequel to a 
perfect tone, and is essential to happiness. He enumerated 
some of the things that keep teachers out of temper, among 
which are poverty, county examinations, borrowed and imag- 
inary troubles, dissatisfaction of patrons, etc. 

The following is the preamble and resolution unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas, It is the sense of the teachers of the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of Ohio that professional preparation for teaching is an absolute ne- 
cessity for the best interests of the schools, and an economical expenditure 
of the funds set apart for this purpose; and 
derthioee There is no school fostered and supported by the State at large 

Resolved, That we ask the Legislature to make provision for the pro- 
fessional training of teachers, either in a State normal school, or in con- 
nection with one of its institutions of learning already established. 

NOTES. 

The State Board of Examiners have reduced the required 
number of branches to fifteen. 

A bill has been introduced in the Ohio House of Represen- 
tatives for the appropriation of $10,000 for the establishing of 
an Experimental! Station in connection with the Ohio State 
University, and is likely to pass. 

Mr. C. M. Lowe, of Cooper Academy, Dayton, has already 
been engaged for next year; salary increased 50 per cent. 








CoLLEGES.—The highest salaries paid by any American col- 
lege are those of the professors of Columbia, who receive 
amounts varying from $7,500 to $3,375. The University of 
California pays full professors, $3,600; Yale and Princeton, 
about $3,500; Brown University, from $3,000 to $2,500; Am- 
herst, $2,500; Washington University, St. Louis, $2,500; Wil- 
liams, $2,200; Tufts, $2,000 (which, however, is only a tempo- 
rary reduction from $2,500); Harvard pays from $2,000 to 


$2,500; Michigan University allows professors $2,200, assist- 
ant professors, $1,600, and instructors, $900; Cornell pays its 
three classes of professors, respectively, $2,250, $1,500, and 
$1.000; Wesleyan University, $2,500, with a receut disrount of 


ten per cent.; the Ohio Wesleyan University from $2,400 to 
$1,600; Dartmouth, Trinity at Hartford, the Gaekeoanan 
University, and the University of Wooster, Ohio, each pays 
$2,000; LaFayette allows $1,600 and a house; Llinwis, $1,800; 
Bowdoin, $1,700; Western Reserve and Beloit, $1,500; Ober- 
lin, $1,400: Iowa, Olivet, and Kalamazoo, Mich., $1,200; An- 
Mich., from $1,000 to $600. 


tioch, $1,060; and Hillsdale, 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


RULES FoR NEW SPELLINGS. — The following rules, adopted by the 
Spe: ling — Assoc., are — in these columns to show our readers 
their practical operation, and to draw forth expressions of opinion as to 
the wisdom of their permanent adoption in this department. We invite 
correspondence on this subject: 1. Omit a from the digraf ea when pro- 
nounst as ¢ short, as in hed, helth, ete. 2. Omit silent ¢ after a short 
vowel, except after soft g und c,—i. e., where final e shows the preceding 
g or c to be likej or s, a3 in hav, giv, liv, definit, infinit, forbad, etc.; but 
college, practice; not colleg, etc. 3. Write /for ph in such words as alfa- 
bet, fantom, camfor, filosophy, telegraf, etc 4. When a word ends with 
a double consonant, omit the last when preceded by a short vowel,—i. ¢., 
spell, call, hall, etc.; not cal, hal, etc. 5. Change ed final to ¢ where it has 
the sound of ¢, as in lasht, imprest, fixt, etc, 








MAINE, 

— The Normal School at Castine had, at the opening of the 
term, 118 students. The Model Schoo] has commenct in the 
Normal building under the charge of Miss E. A. Foster, who for 
eight years was a primary teacher at Holyoke, Mass. The 
graduating clas was large,—27; and there are 44 in the sub-clas. 
The Castine High School graduated 7 pupils at the close of the 
term. 

— The usual spring half-term examinations of Colby Uni- 
versity were held on Wednesday and Thursday of last week. 
During the present term about 150 volumes hav been added to 
the library. One collection of books was forwarded from Chi- 
cago by Prof. Wm. Matthews. Another collection, containing 
some very rare and eostly books, has been presented by Mr. 
G. D. Blanchard, of Boston. 

— There is a rumor that Professor Smith contemplates sev- 
ering his connection with Bowdoin College, with the intention 
of accepting a position at Yale. In his removal the College 
wil meet with a great los, for he may wel be considered one of 
the finest mathematicians and instructors in the country. 
Professor Packard has completed his history of the College, 
and it is about redy for the pres. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
— The public schools of North Manchester closed the winter 
term of fourteen weeks last Friday. The present corps of 
teachers are retained in the eighth district. The principal, 
Mr. Robert P. Bissell, retired with the close of the term, to 
enter upon other busines, and Mr. Ulrich, a graduate of the 
Hartford High School, has been engaged to fil the vacancy. ~ 





VERMONT. 

— Vermont has within her borders nearly 100,000 school 
children, and her annual expenditure for their education 
through public taxation exceeds half a million dollars. More 
than 2,500 school-houses dot the State, which gives one school- 
house for every 130 inhabitants, with an average number of 
ten schools for each town, maintained at an expense per 
annum of nearly $200 for each one of the 2,500. The school 
census of 1870 gave the number of children between the ages 
of 5 and 20 as 78,843; while the whole number attending the 
public schools that year was set down at 66,310, with an aver- 
age daily attendance of 44,559 scholars. The amount raised 
by taxation that year for the support of the schools was $326,- 
647; the public money divided among the schools and ex- 
pended therefor, making up an aggregate sum of $416,245 as 
the cost of the schools for that year. 

The legislature of 1878 abolished the school-census system, 
and so the returns of that year will be the basis of our present 
statement regarding the numerical status of the districts, 
while the figures of the expense of the schools are made up 
from recent reports. The number of children of school age 
in 1878 is given at 92,831, which shows an increase over 1870 
of 13,988, or nearly 17 per cént. The number attending pub- 
lic schools that year was 73,081, or 6,771 more than in 1870. 
The average daily attendance also shows an increase during 
this period of 4,000. These figures show that there were 
12,533 children of school age in 1870 that did not attend the 
public schools, while the number in 1878 is apparently some- 
what increased. 

The principal towns of the State, to the number of 21, main- 

tain a high or graded school, fre to children of the town, with 
a tuition charge to scholars from the outside. St. Albans 
takes the lead in the number of pupils from other places at- 
tending her high school, and consequently in the amount of 
tuition-money received; the figures for 1879-80 being 88 
pupils, and $948. These 21 graded schools are maintained at 
an annual expense of $90,000, employ 150 teachers, and have 
an aggregate yearly attendance of 7.000 pupils. 
The number of incorporated academies in Vermont is 22, 
with an enrolment of 2,500 students, and a corps of teachers 
number 109. These incorporated schools have an endowment 
income of some $15,000 per annum, and receive for tuition-fees 
from the various towns for schooling of local pupils, over $10,- 
000 yearly. St. Johnsbury Academy is at the head of this list, 
having an enrollment of over 300 students, with an income 
from tuition-fees of $5,500 per annum. The last report shows 
that there were 75 students in course of preparation for col- 
lege in this institution. 


board. These schools ar supported by legislativ appropriations, 
and cost the State an aggregate sum of $5,000 perannum. The 
graduates number nearly one hundred yearly. 

Each district in the State has a prudential committe, — ex. 
cept half-a-dozen towns, which hav the old system of a town 
committe for all the district schools, — with a town superin- 
tendent who has supervision of all the districts. The schools 
of the State are under the general supervision of a State su- 
perintendent, under whose direction teachers’ institutes ar 
held in the several counties at least once ayear. Prof. Edward 
Conant, of Randolph, has held this responsible position for 
several years, and with eminent satisfaction to the friends of 
education, and gratifying results to the interests of the com- 
mon schools of Vermont. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Convention wil be held at Franklin Street Church, 
East Somerville, Friday and Saturday, April 9 and 10. The 
following is the order of exercises: 


Friday Morning, April 9. 
The Association wil organize on Friday at 9.30 a. m., for preliminary 
busines. 
Paper: “ Effect of Methods of Instruction upon the Practical Results of 
School-work,” by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Sec. of State Board of Educa- 


tion, Boston. 

Paper : “ Physical Education in Schools,” by Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Somerville. 

Paper: ‘ What a child knows before he is five years old, and the use to 
be made of it in Schools,” by B. F. Tweed, Supervisor of Boston Schools, 
Cambridge. , 

Paper: “ Penmanship: How shal it be taught in our Grammar Schools’ 
(illustrated with a clas), by E. Bentley Young, Brimmer School, Boston. 

12.30: Collation, furnisht by the citizeus of Somerville. 


yy Matern , ; 
Paper: “ Teaching English in our Elementary Schools,” by Mrs. N. L. 
Knox. Boston. ; 
Paper: “ How to Study History,” by Thomas W. Higginson, Cambridge. 
Paper: “‘ The Objects to be aimed at in Teaching Reading, and How 
best Secured,” by Francis W. Parker, Supt. of Schools, Quincy. 
Friday Evening. 
7.30. Lecture: “ The Parents and the Teachers,” by Rev. A, D. Mayo, 


Springfield, ; 

Singing: By the Pupils of the Public Schools, under the direction of 
8. Heury Hadley, Teacher of Music, Somerville. - 

Lecture: “* Technical Education in its Relation to Elementary Schools, 
by John D. Philbrick, LL.D., U. 8. Commissioner of Education to the 
Vienna and Paris Expositions. 

Saturday Morning, April 10. 

9.30. Election of officers, and other busines. 

Discussion: ‘To what extent should Oral Instruction supersede the 
use of Text-books ?” 

Discussion: ‘‘ The Advisability of Pupils’ entering the High School who 
can remain but a single year.” 


Boston.—The seventh annual commencement of the School 
of Medicine of Boston University was held last week. The 
graduating clas numbered 35, — 19 being men and 16 women. 
This proportion is nearer exact equality than in any previous 
case. Among the graduates were representatives of nearly 
every New-England State, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Iowa, and California. Pleasant matters, not set down in the 
printed program, werea presentation of each member of the clas 
to His Excellency Gov. Long before the opening of the public 
exercises; remarks from the Governor after the conferring of 
the degrees by the president; and the awarding of a prize for 
the best essay on ‘‘The Germ Theory of Disease.” Two 
more prizes wil be awarded in this department in June. In 
the evening a brilliant reception was given the clas at the 
Hotel Brunswick. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was present, and it 
was gratifying to see that years of absence from the country 
had in no degre cooled her early interest in the school. Here- 
after, owing to the inclusion of the summer term in the oblig- 
atory school year, the annual commencement of this depart- 
ment wil be merged in the general university commencement 
in June. 

Miss Sarah Fuller was unanimously elected principal of the 
Horace Mann School of Deaf Mutes, at the last meeting of 
the school committe. 

In answer to the numerous inquiries how to obtain Mr. 
Walton’s Report on the Schools of Norfolk County, Mass., 
we are authorized to say in reply, that they can be had by ad- 
dressing C. B. Tillinghast, Esq., State House Boston. 


— The annual meeting of the Principals and Superintend- 
ents of the Deaf and Dumb Institutions of the United States 
and Canada, wil be held at Northampton, May 25-28. 

— The meeting of the Nashua River School Committees As- 
sociation was held at Fitchburg, March 26. ‘‘ Reading in 
Schools’? was presented by Supt. Edgerly, of Fitchburg. Geo. 
A. Walton, agent of the Board of Education, spoke upon 
** School Examinations: How they should be conducted to pro- 
duce the best Results.”” ‘“ Town Educational Associations: 
their Organization, Objects, and the Advantages to be de- 
rived from them,” was discust by Messrs. Eddy, Huling, 
and Col. Stevens of Clinton. The Secretary of the Board of 
Education, Mr. Dickinson, presented the best methods for in- 
troducing district or county superintendents for schools. Mr. 
Hubbard, agent of the Board of Education, discust the ques- 
tion, “‘ How can more reliable returns be received from the 
towns, that the statistics publisht by the Board of Education 
may be more valuable?’ The meeting was one of much in- 





Three normal schools ar maintained by the State, one each 
at Randolph, Castleton, and Johnson. They ar under a board 





intendent of education, Edward Conant, as chairman of the 





of examiners, comprising two professors, with the State super- | 


nag and calculated todo much good in that section of the 
tate. 


— The first of a series of twenty Teachers’ Institutes, to be 
held under the auspices of the Board of Education by Secretary 
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a 
Dickinson and the agents of the Board, wil begin at Athol on 
Friday of this week. 

_ The second term of Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, closed 
March 31. On Monday evening, March 29, the pupils gave 
their musical rehearsal; Tuesday evening a rich treat was of- 
fered students and the public in the reading of A Midsummer 
vight’s Dream, by Prof. R. R. Raymond, principal of Boston 
school of Oratory. Wednesday evening the juniors invited a 
few friends to their Clas Social, in which is introduct a novel 
feature. The members of the clas wore dresses cut by the 
pupils in the dress-cutting clas, and made by themselves, 
and offered a simple supper prepared by themselves. This is 
carrying out the principles of this school. Mr. Bragdon is to 
move back into the Seminary, April 10, next term. 

_ A meeting of school committees wil be held next Satur- 
day at Athol. 

— The resignation of Supt. of Schools, George A. Littlefield, 
of Lawrence, — elected a supervisor of the Boston schools,— 
has been accepted, to take effect Aprill. John L. Brewster 
has been elected his temporary successor, at a salary of $1,800. 

— On the 17th of March the Arms Academy, at Shelburne 
Falls, was dedicated with appropriate exercises for a perma- 
nent institution of learning, and an addres was delivered by 
President Chadbourne, of Williams College. This building 
has been constructed in accordance with the provisions of the 
wil of the late Ira Arms, after whom it is named. 

— Rey. E. E. Avery, for about two years one of the princi- 
pals of Maplewood Young Women’s Institute, at Pittsfield, 
leaves at the close of the term, and goes to New York to con- 
nect himself with Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 

— The thirteenth Means Prize Speaking of original compo- 
sitions, in Phillips Academy, Andover, took place March 15, 
Prof. J. W. Churchill presiding, and Gen. O. O. Howard act- 
ing as chairman of the committe of award. The prizes, $20, 
$12, and $8.00 respectively, were given to J. T. Lymans, of 
Wyoming Territory; Fletcher Ladd, of Lancaster, N. H., and 
E. J. Phelps, of Andover. A new Latin prize has been offered 
by Mr. G. W. W. Dove, 





RHODE ISLAND. 


— The spring term of Greenwich Academy opened Tuesday, 
the 23d, with a larger number of students than has attended 
during any spring term for years. Professor Eastman is un- 
able to attend to his duties during the term, on account of il- 
helth; and Mr. L. W. Craig has been engaged to take his place. 
Mr. Craig is a graduate of Wesleyan University, and has been 


elected professor of Languages at Pennington Seminary, New 
Jersey, where he wil enter upon his duties at the opening of 
the next school year. 

— The library of Brown University contains, at present, 
52,000 volumes, together with about 16,000 unbound pamflets. 














HDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





CanapA.—The Prairie College enterprise, in the province 
of Manitoba, has met with some success in the canvas made 
for it. About ten thousand dollars is secured, and just double 





that sum is wanted to give it a fair start. 

The McCulloch scholarship, at Queen’s College, in Kings- | 
ton, given by Mr. Hugh McCulloch, of the town of Galt (On- 
tario), has been limited by the donor, so as to be only open to | 
pupils of the Galt Collegiate Institute. It is worth $500) 
per annum, 

The number of candidates for the Royal Military Academy at 
Kingston (Ont. ), is steadily increasing, and the average intellect- 
ual standard of the cadets who joined the college in 1879 is 
higher than in any preceeding year. The first batch of students 
which the college has educated will be turned out in June, 
1880, and four commissions in the British regular army will 
be open to competitors among them, — one each in the cay- 
alry, engineers, artillery, and infantry. 

There are 9,386 pupils attending the schools in the city of 
Toronto. 

In the New Brunswick Provincial Normal School a silver 
medal is to be awarded to the teacher who is highest in “‘ pro- 
fessional standing.’’ W. E. H. 

KANSAS.—The public expense of supporting the Leaven- 
worth High School has been very much lessened by charging a 
tuition fee, which is now firmly established by law. In its 
struggle for existence the high school has seen its corps of 
teachers diminish from six to three during the last six years, 
and the various courses of study have been diminished to 
some extent. This has been a necessity, since the school has 
been supported during this time almost wholly by the city. 


Lourstana.—The following schedule of monthly salaries is 
now in force in New Orleans. In Grammar A. Schools: Male 
principals, $85; female prin., $72; first assist., $54; second as- 
sist., $45; third assist., $35. In Grammar B. Schools: Male 
principals, $80; female princ., $66; first assist., $54; second 
assist., $45; third assist., $35. In primary schools: Principals 
(females), $54; second assist., $40; third assist., $35. In 
Special Primary Schools: Principals, $60; first assist., $54 ; 
second assist., $45. Supernumerary teachers, filling tempo- 
rary vacancies, are compensated at the rate of one dollar per 
diem of actual service. 

MICHIGAN.—James B. Angell, president of Michigan Uni- 
versity has been appointed Minister to Ohina. He has been 
granted a leave of absence for an indefinite period, and will 
accept the mission. His place will be filled by Professor Frieze, 
who has once before been acting president of the university. 
A course of lectures on journalism is to be given before the 
university. 

At an informal meeting of men interested in the professional 
education of teachers, it was resolved to hold another meeting 
of the same character at Put-in-Bay, in July next, on days to 
be determined hereafter. It was also resolved that at this 
proposed meeting the following topics should be presented by 
persons to be selected for this purpose: 1. Essay toward the 
formation of a body of educational doctrine; 2. The unifica- 
tion of professional instruction in normal school work to the 





State; 4. The education of the public with reference to normal 











schools and their work; 5. The relation of academic to strictly 
professional work; 6. The relation of model and training- 
schools to normal school work. 





New YorK.—On the 25th of March the Kindergarten, Ele- 
mentary Classes, and Seminary for Kindergartners of Prof. 
John Kraus and Mrs. Kraus-Boelte closed for the Easter holi- 
days, with the usual interesting Easter festival at their spa- 
cious house, 7 East 22d street. At 11 o'clock am. the upper 
hall began to fill with visitors, mostly ladies, apparently be- 
longing to the créme of New York society. The hall was taste- 
fully decorated with the Easter gifts the many busy little 
fingers had made for their loved ones. These were the first 
attempts in work of the yet unskilled fingers of little ones from 
three years old, uy Sane the artistic designs of children ten years 
old, who had the benefit of five years training in this institute. 
By-and-by the children filed in from different rooms, two by 
two, the little ones first and the oldest last; and while they 
were marching and forming a circle, sang the beautiful social 
song, ‘‘ Oh, how lovely are the trees,’”’ ete. After this, a pupil 
in the seminary stepped into the circle and conducted the gym- 
nastics, which seemed rather more designed for the older 
pupils than for the kindergarten children proper. The ladies 
from the training-class (who are from different parts of the 
country) and some Sisters of Charity also took part in the 
gymnastics, as well as in the following games. There was 
again marching two by two while singing another appropriate 
social song; and now the children formed again a large circle, 
while Mrs. Kraus told the attentive and eager listeners, both 
eee and old, an improvised story about the legendary Easter 

are; and linking on to this, the door opened, and in walked 
an Easter hare,—one of the kindergarten assistants having been 
dressed up like one previously by Mrs. Kraus,—bringing in about 
two hundred beautifully-colored and ornamented Easter eggs. 
Whata — to see the story thus realized! The Easter 
hare greeted the children, kissed some of them, and finally sat 
down in the circle, while Mrs. Kraus introduced spontane- 
ously the game of “‘ Hare in the Hollow,” the smallest children 
volunteering to sit and hop around the old “Mrs. Hare.’’ 

When the Easter hare had left, it was again a look into the 
paradise of childhood to see the children lovingly consult with 
Prof. Kraus (who presided at the piano) as to what they liked 
to play. Among the games played were: ‘‘ In the Branches’’; 
‘“*The Little Birds’’; ‘‘ Birdie in the Greenwood ”’; ** The Mil- 
ler and Farmer’; ‘‘ Waterwheel’’; Our Vessel’’; ‘‘ When we 
are Playing Together’’; ‘Children Turn Around” &c., &c. 

Finally, after a beautiful good-bye song, the happy party 
separated until April 5, when the institute will reopen, 

— Mrs. Emily W. Barnes and Mrs, Mary L. Pruyn, of Albany, 
have been nominated by the convention of female suffragists 
for the office of school commissioner, but have declined to be 
candidates in the municipal election. * 





PENNSYLVANIA.— The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at York, July 27, 28, 29. 


TENNESSEE.—Nearly 49 per cent. of the colored children 
of Tennessee were last year eurolled in the public schools. 


Wisconsin.—President Chapin, of Beloit College, is said to 
be the oldest college president, so far as actual service govs, in 
this country. He waselected in 1851; President Anderson, of 
Rochester university, in 1853; and President Andrews, of Ma- 
rietta College, Obio, in 1855. 
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BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Rook CAmp, 


Lawrence Co., O., March 20, 1880. 


THE BEST PUBLICATION OF ITS 
KIND ISSUED. 


OR SALE.—A valuable School Property in Ver- 
mont, consisting of a 4-story brick building, 160x50 
feet, constructed expressly for school purposes; a 2- 





ToukJEg’s GRAND EXCURSIONS TO EUROPE ' 
AND THE ORIENT. — Dr. Tourjée, of Boston, 
has far exceeded his previous efforts in plan- 
ning his magnificent series of foreign tours for 
1880. He includes all the special European 
sights of the year, such as the great Handel 
Festival at the Crystal Palace, the Centennial 
Sunday-school Celebration in London, the Bel- 
gian fetes (in celebration of the semi-centennial 
of the establishment of Belgian independence), 
the Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau, etc. ; and 
widens the circle of his tours so that Berlin, 
Vienna, Leipsic, Dresden, and other great cen- 
ters of art and education in the German and 
Austrian empires are included; as well as Lon- 
dou, Paris, Rome, Milan, Florence, Naples, 
Venice, Turin, Brussels, Antwerp, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, the leading cities of Holland, Switz- 
erland, ete. The excursions to Egypt and the 
Holy Land come later, — in the autumn and 
winter,—which are the proper seasons to travel 
inthe East. It would be impossible to devise 
4 grander series of tours; and that Dr. Tourjée 
will carry out everything he promises, the per- 
fect success of his past excursions, by means 


of which over six hundred Americans have 
traveled through the Old World, affords a suffi- 
Clent guaranty. We learn that his parties are 
ast being filled. Since the original announce- 
Pree were made, an excursion to combine the 
ine, the Alps, Italy, etc., has been arranged. 
Sone to B. Tourjée, Boston, Mass., for an ex- 
Planatory pamphlet, and acopy of The Tourist. 


JOURNAL BINDERS. 
Preserve your Journals, | 
Our Binders will Save Them. 
Pull A 


nnual Piles are Worth the Sub- 
‘ scription Price. 
ave Your Money by Saving Your Journals. 
Binders $1.50, postpaid. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 











16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


My Dear Mr. Perkins : — The exercise enclosed fin- 
ishes our first agreement, with the results of which I 
am quite well pleased as I begin to see now that I, by 
diligent application, can learn Latin,—a thing that has 
looked quite beyond my reach heretofore. ... [shall 
send my lesson fees for further study, with my next 
exercises. Your earnest student, 1. G. K. 


Address: R. L. PERKINS, 31 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 





Incorporated 1879. 


Readers and Writers Economy Co. 


OFFERS FouR HUNDRED LITERAY LABOR-SAVERS, 


Exclusively devoted to Improved Devices for 

Helping the Work of Readers and Writers. 

Economize your Thought, 
Halve your Labor, 
Double your Efficiencies, 

AND SO DOUBLE YOUR LIFE. 
If you need the best Desk ; Study, Folding, Rotary 
or Adjustable Table ; Desk Reading Chair ; Reading or 
Book Rest ; Fountain Pen (A. T. Cross Stylographic) ; 
Revolving Book-case ; Marginal Index (for any Refer- 
ence-book) ; Reference File ; Catalog Cards and Cases; 
Loan Slips; Card or —. big > apy other Library 
apparatus ; Self-inking, Pad, Pencil, or Vest- ocket 
Stamps; Binders; Pen- racks ;  eosarageny ol. érap- 
Books ; Pigeon-hole Cases ; in short, the t device 
in any line for acquiring. arranging, recording, or com- 
municating Facts or Thoughts. 


If you need any such, 
VISIT THE 


READERS & WRITERS ECONOMY CO., over 28-34 
Hawley Street, Boston ; Salesroom, 27 Franklin 8t., 
Boston ; 4 Bond St., New York ; or send for price- 
list (free) to Boston Offices. 


Visitors welcomed. Agents wanted. Dealers sup- 
plied. Terms systematically liberal. 2°3 tf 


HOW 
TO 
SAVE 
MONEY. 








National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RATEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every kInd at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
application. School TTY kinds. 
Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





Good ‘Times, 


MONTHLY, 


An Original Magazine of Deciamations, 
Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, 
Selections, Charades, Etc. 


Fer Day Schools. It is devoted to Dialogues, 
Recitations, Declamations, and Selections ; Motion- 
Songs, and other Musical Varieties, for Exhibitions, 
and Public Fridays in all grades of Day Schools. 


For Sunday Schools. It — Exercises, 
Hymns, and Music for Sunday-School Concerts, Anni- 
versaries, Christmas and New Year’s, and other Festi- 
val occasions. 


For Mission Bands. It contains Dialogues on 


subjects of Missionary interest, suited to the quarterly 
and annual Mission entertainments. 


For Cold-Water Armies. It gives material for 
Temperance Entertainments, in Songs, Recitations, 
and Dialogues. 

For Parlor Pastimes and Parish Socials ; 
also, Literary Amusements, Entertainments, Sugges- 
tions, and Plans, of the highest order. 


se" Contributors should address 
Mre. M. B. Cc. SLADE, Editor, 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


« Goop TIMES isa regular fairy god-mother for school 
children, teachers, and superintendents,”—A. L. Sew- 
all, in** Home Arts,” Chicago. 

‘It fills ita mission admirably.’’—Citizen, Mechanics 
Falls, Maine. ii iS 

“ uction of Goop Times into our educa- 
useuk testiautons would be of material advantage to 
the pupits.”—L’ Original, Ontario, hens er 

“6 d Goop TIMES a great assistancein school an 
rasan SSunutens Murray, St.Helena, S.C. 

“Itis just the pepe for school-children.’’—Ad- 
vertiser, Westfield, Mass. 


TERMS: $1.00 per year. (10 numbers), in advance, 


Single copies, 15 cts. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB, CO., 
264 16 Hawley Sreet, Boston. 








mott Address ANNA 


The Quarterly Elocutionist. 


ALL-DIKHL, 35 Uniou Square, NEW YOBE OITY. 


a oC YEAR. 
Sonne > : 30 cts. 
The only Publication of the kind. 








story frame building contiguous (by a covered passage- 
| way), 80x55 feet, conveniently arranged; all slate- 
| roofed; located within two minutes’ walk of post-office 
! and churches, in one of the most delightful and health- 
| ful of New England wi barn and other out-build- 
| ings, all inthe midst of four acres of land, beautifally 
| La d out in shade, lawn, and garden. Will accommo- 
| date 150 students; is in successful operation; has an 
annual appropriation from the State; is easy of access 
by two sellroate, Will be sold at qi bargain. Ad- 
dress PITT W. HYDE, 
262 c Hydeville, Rutland Co., Vt. 


The Teacher’s Manual. 


By Z. RICHARDS, A.M., 


State Superintendent of Public Schools in Washington, 
D. C., author of “The Grammatical Spelling 
and Writing- Book,” and of the “ Al- 
phabetic Reading Charts.” 


Published by A. 8. BARNES & (0., New York. 


Every Teacher of Elementary Schools should have it, 
as it isa most valuable aid; and, if its suggestions are 
carried out, the teacher can accomplishe ¢wice the usual 
amount of valuable work, with increased ease and 
pleasure. 

Single copies, 25 cts., furnished by the author or 
publishers. 262 f 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 























Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, thematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

Co! Calendar, full will 

San: eee 

176 ss Wellesley, Mase. 


$66 ove BI RHA Lier & Oo., Portion Me. 





_—_—_ 


$72 datatires: “address Tavx # O01 Anguste, MA 
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LATE PUB 


LICATIONS. 





Title. 
Essentials of Bandaging. Fourth edition. 136 ills. 
Preventive Medicine. 12mo. - - 
Bible Hy 
Rue’s Helps and Hindrances. 
Astronomical and Commercial Discovery. 
Rocky Mountain Health Resorts. - 
History of Marblehead. - - - - 
Certain Dangerous Tendencies in American Life, etc. 
Chaucer. “ English Men of Letters Series.” 
Banyan. ” os 
The Ladies’ Perfect Letter-writer. 12mo, pp. 144. 
Ont-door Flower Gardening for Ladies and Amateurs. 
A Text-book of Physiology. 12mo, pp. 1050, 300 ills. 
Pushing Ahead; or, Big Brother Dave. 16mo. illus. 
Lothrop’s Library of Entertaining History. Edited by 
Mabee’s Stepping-stones. 16mo, cl. - - 
Gold and Gilt. - - - - - - 
Children’s Bible Stories. 12mo, cl. extra. 
Lessons in Language. 16mo, pp. 160. - - 
History of Political Economy in Europe. 8vo, pp. 620, 
Thanksgiving, and Other Poems. 16mo, pp. 120, cl. 
Captain Fracasse. 16mo, pp. 400. - 
Metric System of Weights and Measures. 
The Heart of It. 16mo, pp. 438. - 
Gunnar. 12mo. - - - - - 
Lord Beaconsfield: His Life, Character, and Works. 
The Theatres of Paris. 16mo, illus. - 


12mo, pp. 325, cl. - 


The National Music of the World. Ed. by H.G. Hewlett. H F Shorley 
l2mo. A H Gilkes 
oetry, Philosophy, Hist., ete. Ed. by E, Abbott 


Lectures on the Electra ef Sophocles and Macbeth. 
Hellenica. Essays on Greek 
Sun, Moon, and Stars. 12mo, cl. - 

The Life and Writings of Henry T).omas Buckle. 2 vo 
“In the Volume of the Book.’ lomo, pp. 216. - 
Hints and Helps for the Christian Life. 17mo, pp. 192. 


ene; or, Health Hints. By a Physician. &vo. 


12mo, pp. 730. 


12mo, cl. 
ad 12mo, cl. 


16mo, pp. 68. 


Author. Publisher. 
Berkley Hill Presley Blakiston 
B W Richardson, MD “ 


“e 


J M Drinkwater Robert Carter & Bros $1 
Thos Chalmers, DD “ “ 1 
Dr Chas Denison 


Houghton, Osgood & Co 
- Samuel Roads, Jr “ “ 


“ ty 

AW Ward Harper & Bros 
J A Froude “ os 
Chas A Lilley 30¢, 

“ “ 50c, 1 
Henry C Lea’s Son & Co 
D Lothrop & Co 

“ “ 


Michael Foster 
Edward A Rand 
Arthur Gilman, MA 
- Archie Fell “ “ 
Archie Fell “ “ 
- Porter & Coates 
Prof A N Raub “ “s 
el. Jerome A Blanqui 


a 


G P Putnam’s Sons 
“ “ 


i 


“ “é 
se “ 
“ “ 


Gibbons and Beach, Jr 

Wm Osburn Stoddard 

Prof H H Boyesen Chas Scribsrer’s Sons 

George Brandes se “ 6s 

J Brandon Matthews “ 

Scribner & Welford 
“e “ 


eS 


- 


“ “ 


“ “ 
“ “ 


Agnes Giberne 
ls. Alfred Henry Huth 
- Geo F Pentecost 
Wayland Hoyt, DD 


“ce Ld 


Ward & Drummond 
ti “ 


at S 0 a et Ot 


00 
15 








PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


‘‘ NOTHING BUT COMPOUND OXYGEN SAVED 
Mr.”’— ‘Compound Oxygen has certainly 
done wonders in my case,’’ writes a gentleman 
from Eufaula, Indian Territory. ‘‘ Before I 
commenced taking the Oxygen I had taken in 
the way of medicine about everything that was 
recommended for consumption, to no effect. 
I had been sick in bed for about thirty-eight 
months in all, and in less than three months 
from the time I began taking the Oxygen I was 
up and getting about. Had been given up by the 
doctors to die time and again; but I still live, 
and believe that nothing else but Compound 
Oxygen saved me.”’ A letter received five 
months later from a brother of this gentleman, 
says: ‘“‘ Your Compound Oxygen has in the 
case of my brother performed such a miracu- 
lous cure,—for we attribute it to nothing else,— 
that I have concluded to test it myself.” A 
Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its Nature, 
Action, and Results, sent free by Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard street, Phila- 
delphia. 


Ginn & HEATH have in press a long list of 
text-books, including, in Latin, Selections from 
the Less Known Poets, Catullus, Lucretius, 
Lucian, Martial, and the Elegiac Poets, edited 
by Prof. E. P. Crowell, of Amherst; a revised 
edition of Allen’s Latin Prose Composition”’ ; 
and the Agricola of Tacitus, edited by Prof. 
W. F. Allen, of Wisconsin University. In 
Greek they have, preparing for early publica- 


tion, Select Orations of Demosthenes, edited 
by Frank B. Tarbell, of Yale College; the 
Public Harangues of Demosthenes, edited by 
Prof. Isaac Flagg, of Cornell; and Leigh- 
ton’s New Greek Lessons, with references to 
Hadley’s and Goodwin’s Greek Grammars. 
In mathematics they promise soon a Primary 
and Written Arithmetic, by Dr. Thomas Hill, 
ex-president of Harvard, and Prof. Geo. A, 


Wentworth, of Exeter; and a Geometry for Be-| 


ginners, by G. A. Hill, of Harvard. In science 
they have nearly ready No. 7 of their little 
‘*Guides for Science ‘Teaching,’’ on Worms 
and Crustacea (earthworm, lobster, and com- 
mon crab); and Elements of Natural Philoso- 
phy, for common and high schools, by Prof. 
A. E. Dolbear, of Tufts College, and A. P. 
Gage, instructor in Physics in the English 
High School, Boston. 


TEACHERS of natural history in the ele- 
mentary schools are constantly wanting aids 
in their work. The new interest developed in 
illustrative teaching calls for such books as 
Johnson's Household Book of Nature, an- 
nounced in our present issue by Henry J. 
Johnson, 21 Bromfield street, Boston, whieh | 
contains full and interesting descriptions of the 
animal kingdom, based upon the writings of 
eminent naturalists, such as Audubon, Wallace, 
Brehm, Wood, and others. The work can be 
had in parts, each with two full-page illustra- 
tions, accurately and beautifully executed, at 
25 cents each, and twenty-four pages of letter- 
press. Nothing could be better for use in the 
study of animals in our schools, as a supple- 
mentary aid. Agents will find lucrative em- 
ployment by applying as above, for the sale of 
this admirable work, which will be fully com-/ 
pleted in thirty-two parts. 


WE desire to solicit special attention to the 
new card (in this issue of Tux JovnwAt) of 
W. & L. E. Gurley, manufacturers of Civil 
Engineers and Surveyor’s Instruments at Troy, 








N. Y. We are frequently asked by those de- 
siring such instruments, where they can be ob- 
tained, of the very best kind, and have taken 
pains'to make inquiries of those competent to 
express a judgment, and the results arrived at 


are that Messrs. Gurley, of Troy, N. Y., are 
among the most reliable makers in this or any 
other country. They make and sell every- 
thing required by civil engineers and surveyors, 
and this illustrated catalogue will show how 
completely adapted their instruments are for 
our college, scientific, and high schools, The 
testimony of professors and teachers of mathe- 
matics is abundant, and confirms our own 
opinion. We therefore ask our friends to send 
to them for their manual of the principal in- 
struments used in American engineering and 
surveying, as well as theirillustrated catalogue 
and price-list. They are also prepared to fur- 
nish scientific books on architecture, bridge- 
building, civil engineering, geology, mining, 
and mathematical tables, drawing, electricity, 
telegraphy, etc. 


WE invite the attention of school-officers 
and teachers to the ‘* Facts and Figures ’’ made 
by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati, O., 
on the first page of THe JOURNAL. This 
house has acquired a reputation as publishers 
of school text-books second to no house in the 
world. Boek publishers have been in this 
country among the best promoters of good 
methods of instruction in our schools, and by 
|a healthy competition have done much to ad- 
vance the cause of education, by presenting 
the teachers with the best tools for their work 
which science and skill can devise. 


Messrs. A. S. BARNES & Co. have bought 
property in Brooklyn, corner of Nassau and 
Liberty Sts., N.Y., for a new building, to be de- 
voted to their binding and printing business, the 
premises now used being required by Colgate 
& Co. to extend their business. The ground 
cost $15,000, and the buildings and machinery 
will involve $150,000 outlay. It is hoped to 
|complete them about midsummer. The build 
\ing will be 100 x 75 ft., and six stories in height. 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, and that ap- 
_plies te Blackboards more than any other 
thing used in the school-room. To get the 
best Blackboards, employ J. A. Swasey, 19 
Brattle streét, Boston, to make them as he has 
[had years of experience and knows what a 
good Blackboard is and how to manufacture it. 





A Goop THInG To Know.—Every man and 
woman in the Jand ought to know that Kid- 


ney-Wortis a sure and safe cure for all dis- 
eases caused by the failure of the bowels or 
kidneys to perform their duties. Do not fail 


to try it. 


For round text-hand, and for apen to stand 


hard usage, try,Esterbrook’s Exquisite No. 
50. Ask your stationer for them. - 


KLEMM’S GERMAN READERS, 


With VOCABULARIES. 











Reautiful selections from German Juvenile Liter 
ature. Published by 


HENBY HOLT & CO., New York. 





, with teacheg’s 


.|a Tale for Tourists; by Rambler; 35 cts. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Ninety-nine Days; Clara R. Bush; 35cts. Persis; 
“ Satches 

Series.” New York: Authors’ Publishing Co. 
The Little Countess; by Octave Feiullet; a novel. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 








m- NOW READY.-.£1 


A NOVEL, 


This oA 
FROM THE FRENCH OF 


MOST 
. ALBERT DELPIT. © 


E NTER- 
Fy Translated from the “Revue 
& des Deux Mondes,’’ by 





TAINING 
NOVEL, as 

well as the ? 
most eagerly 
sought, will be ac- Sf 
ceptable to all lit- 


erary and cultivated 
people. 


Emily Prescott. 


ce A handsome 
12mo. 


Black and Gold 
Df, Stamp. 


AS OUR 
Advance Orders 
ARE 
Very Large, 
An immediate order will be nec- i, 
essary to procure a copy of the first 
edition. Mailed, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price, $1.00, by publishers, 


HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., 
Lakeside Building, Chicago. r) 
246 ¢ (1) LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, Mass. 


Fountain Inkwell. 


No evaporation, no dust, no thickening of the ink, 
and needs filling only once in three months to write an 
hour each day. 

Over 20,000 in use. Should be in every school- 
desk on the continent. Price, 84.50 per dez. Lib- 
eral discount to Teachers and Agents, 


J. L. HAMMETT, 
Manuf’r and Dealer in all School Goods, 
261 tf 37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


== MONEY, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. == 


A most important work, and which no one can afford 
to be without who desires to improve and advance their 
position in life; shows clearly the inevitable way to 
success and prosperity,— contains 600 pages,—illustra- 
ted, leather binding. Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.25. 


NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO., 


258 tf eow (P) 1191 Broadway, New York. 


PRICE, 
$1.00. 











WHITALL’S Miniature PLANISPHERE. 

~ A Map of the Heavens, at every minute,—showing 
42 prominent Constellations and 440 chief Stars. 

i Should bein the hands of every teacher and stu- 

oO dent of Astronomy, and can be used with pleasnre 

iz and profit by every one. 

s Size 5% x 5% Inches. Price, 30 cents. 

ro} Sent by mail, propels, on receipt of price. Lib- 

= eral discounts al 

Address 

mM 


owed for introduction and to the 
McCLEES & GRIFFETH, 
General School Furnishers, 

1026 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


trade. 





<jf 262 tf (r) 
Ne. 100, “ Favorite.” This isthe 


DUNTONIAN expert’s pen, adapted to bold shad- 
STEEL PENS | ing,flourishing, and an elegant style 
| of penmanship. Per gross, $1.00. 
No. 300, “ Extra Fine.” Suitable for ladies’ use, 
or advanced school use. Per gross, 90 cents, 
No. 400, ‘School Pen.” Suitable for general school 
use, anti corrosive coating. Per gross, 80 cents, 
ORTFOLIO BLOTTER. The only protect- 
_ ive Copy-book Cover that protects the page from 
being soiled while being written. Sample and rculars 
nailed on receipt of 5 cents. 
Address J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 
258 eow 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


SILK BANNER 





in Colors 
and Gold. 


J. & R. LAMB, New Yorx 


59 Carmine . Street. : 


( Send for circular and rice-list 
for DECORATION of DAY aba SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zz 


THE ADVANCE OF THE NEW ERA! 


Before you Adopt or Change, See 


THE ENCHANTED READERS. 


Four Books; Each One Complete. 
pte — Let meng go py ecstacies over them. 
ull se xamination price, $1.50; int . 
Descriptive circular free. ; prey orem 
AUTHORS’ PUB. CO., Publishers 
264 tf eow 27 Bond Street, New York. 














4 BOOK FOR THE VACATION. 
SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE KEY TO 
“OUR COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM,” 
“ BY GAIL HAMILTON.” 


THE mURRAES BREECHED, 
THE DODGE’D QUESTION ANSWERED 
COMMON SENBE. 


PRE CN, a Seed 


262 j 





AGENTS WANTED. 


HRIST IN ART. 


ANVASSERS SWEEP THE FIELD. 


BECAUSE “ There have been no such illustrations of 
the Bible till now.”—New York Times. 

BECAUSE in this form “ the sacred story reads like 
a fresh m or tragedy.”’—Chicago Tribune. 

BECAUSE “ No other life of Christ can ever compare 
with this one.” —Rev. David Swing. 

BECAUSE “ Bida has outdone all other artists,”— 
Christian Union. 

All wanting an agency on our NEw PLAN for this 
remarkable book, for which three agents have sold 
over 3,000 should apply to 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 

37 Park Place, New York. 





264 a 








“ JOHNSON'S HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF NATURE” 


Is just the book for 


SCHOOL - TEACHERS, 

Especially ladies, to work on, as it appeals to every one 
interested in the education of children ; it being a pop- 
ular description of the Animal Kingdom, illustrated by 
plates colored true to nature. For Agency address 
HENRY J. JOHNSON, 
264 tf 21 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
THE New GIF 


BOOK, GOLDEN Trovenrts, 





T 
H 
oO 
M 
E 


In prose and try, by upward of 300 Distinguished 
Authors. Introduction by Rev. Theo. L. OCuyler, D.D. 

If you are a parent, get it; if you have a home, get it; 
if you are bound for heaven, get it,—it will cheer and 
help you on the way. In eo binding. Illustrated. 
$2.75; full morocco, $5, If there is no Agent in your 
locality, copies will be sent prepaid on receipt of price. 

. B. TREAT, Publ’r, 805 Broadway, N.Y. 


260 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
WANTED to sell the first and only absolutely 





complete History and Chronology of North and 

South America ever offered t contains the 
works, word for word, of the most celebrated of 
America’s Historians, in one royal 4to volume of nearly 
1000 pages, fully illustrated (equivalent to 6000 octavo 
pages). All critics pronounce it the “ Fountain Head 
of American History, wnequaled for ence or study.” 
No teacher, editor, public man, or family, can afford 
to be without it. Circulars of ALLEN & WILLMARTH, 
Publishers, 4 Bond Street, New YORK. 251 tf 





The Only Medicine 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 


These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of the system. If they work well, health 
will be perfect; if they become clogged, 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow with 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 
are developed because the blood is poisoned 
with the humors that should have been 

expelled naturally. 
KIDNEY-WORT 


willrestore the healthy action and all these 
destroying evils will be banished ; neglect 
them and you will live but to suffer, 
Thousandshavebeencured. Tryitand you 
willadd one more to the number. Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart. 
Why Suffer longer from the torment of an Aching back? 
Why bear such distress from Constipation and Piles! 
Kipney-Wort will cure you. Try a pack- 
age at once and be satisfied. 
Itis a dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 


Your Druggist has it, or will get it for 
you. Insist = having tt. Price, $1.00. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00., Proprietors, 


{© cwWitlsend post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 
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If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 
Address A. §. CLARK, 
66 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 

For teachers and students unequaled ; 
indorsed by the medical profession 2s 
the most healthful of out-coor sports. 
It angments three-fold the locomotive 
power of any ordinary man. 

Send 3-cent stamp for 24-page Cata- 
logue, with Price-list and full infor- 
mation, or 10 cts. for catalogue and 

of The Bicycling World. 
HE POPE MANFU’G CO., 
103 Summer St., Boston. 




















Mt ly 
25 (P) 


THE — 
J. Q. Bradish Pens 
Ave justly celebrated for 
SMOOTHNESS AND GREAT DURABILITY. 
Send 10 cents for sample. 
HOWARD GANNETT, 











Frlogal Bewarp CARDS, 4x name 
poh yy stamp. 5 Sean, Bs ti hae 3b. 


. 83 
field St., or Giny & Hearn, 18 Tremont Fi BOA, 


52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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‘COLLEGES. 
“TON UNIVERSITY, Eight Colleges and 
rate ol Open to bath sexes. A the Registrar. 





—— we TON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
(ioe. pot courses of study. J AS. W.STRONG, Pres. 


-RBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
Mf par oon ote. address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 

Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 

and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 

~~ PROFESSIONAL. 

HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 

College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


UROPEAN SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION IN 


‘VGINEERING. $80 per year. Descriptive pam- 
sn PROF WATSON, 107 Marlborough St., Boston. 


























Publishers. 
Excelsior Questions 


aa IN a<— 


ARITHMETIG. 


700 Practical Questions Ready for the 
Teacher's Use at any Moment. 











THE FXCELSIOR QUESTIONS in ARITHMETIC 
consist of seven Series, exch Series containig 100 prac- 
tical questions printed on separate slips of card-board, 
The answers are given in a Key which accompanies the 
Questions. 

The Questions complete, with Key, $1.00. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. H. KNOWLTON, Publisher, 


262 m eow FARMIN@TON, MAINE. 





P — 
ULL COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 
</ON, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 

ppor. MONROE'S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGRHT, 

teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A B 8t., Boston. 


gASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
M Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26, 
8. KNEELAND, S8ec’y, Boston. 


VIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
Yon address Prof. C, I. PARDER, 426 East 26th St. 


\RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Wy Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Muss. 


4LE LAW SCHOOL, Regular course two years. 

Post graduate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
years. Fall term opens Sept. 25, For circular, address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 az 























- ~FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO, GANNETT, A.M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass, A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHA8. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 
APLEWOOD INST., Pittafield, Mass. Beautiful 
Miccation and grounds. Lite and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V. SPEAR &R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hiram OnovuTrT, A.M., Principal. 12 























NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


) For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 
Next entrance examination, September 14 1880. 
55 az Address E. H. RvuSskE.L, Principal. 


f*** STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
/ 28 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 

WALTER SmMi1TH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 5522 


prepreg STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I 

Regular course of study, two years, A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGG, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 
The next entrance examination, Feb. 4, 1880. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HyDk, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
U For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


le TE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
F For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HA@AR, Ph.D 


a TE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
“ For Both Sexes. 
or catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 



































PREPARATORY. 


(FAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 8t., 
Ypeston, _ Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
- ( ments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, an 
to pers accommodate ly of both sexes from three 
Wwenty-one years of age. Special students received 
‘Dall sections of Upper Department. 

NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
i ‘ais Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, and 
rd lusiness, Experienced teachers throughout 
mH ial teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings, 
He complete modern appointments; Chemical and 
iyulosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. App'y to 
“OWRY & Gorr, Principals. 564 Zz 


(}02DARD_ SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-clase 
Fo oarding School for both sexes. Ex nses moderate. 
orcatalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 802 


pangs SCART, ie Sete, 
Pe 0 iv. FP. D. ° 
Principal, East Greeswich, R.1 eee ‘ 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown 

Berkshire Co., Mass, Established in 1842, : 

Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata 
ues address Rens. F. Miva. A.M.. Principal. 


H'GHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester 
—_"ass._ C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


EWISTOWN (P4.) ACADEMY. On 
: ‘ lan of best 
- Preparatory Schools. W.H. SOHUYLER, Ph.D.,Prin. 


MXstic VALLEY INSTITUTE, M B 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorou; al briny 
class or Private, Addreas Capt. J. K. Buoxiyn, A. M. 
T. JOANSBWRY ACADEM 

Y, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
5 iss Classical and Scientific 


ing pertor advantages for Scientific 
—"é-_ Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 z2_ 


RCESTER AOAD . 
We RaER ACADEMY. Bounded 1894. Thor 
































h 
dress pped. Furnishes best 6f on. 
_S*, LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., W . 





W"S7 NEWTON Rnglish and Classical Sohgol. 


Something | Sunday- 
New Schools! 


— oe —~ 


UNDER THE PALMS, 


BY GEO. F. ROOT 


U N DER Is an Oratorio Cantata based upon 
TH E Scripmre. It is perfectly adapted to the 
needs of SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, and is de- 

P A L M S signed especially for the exercises of 


FLORAL SUNDAY SUNDAY EVENING 
HARVEST SUNDAY, ANNIVERSARY DAY, 
CHRISTMAS, And EASTER, 
It abounds with beautiful musical and floral effects, 


and represents Christ as the Deliverer. The music is 
bright, simple, and lasting. 


SUNDAY- SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
Will find in “ UNDER THE PALMS” just what they 
have long sought for. 


Price, 30 cts., by mail; $3.00 a doz. by express. 
*,* Single specimen copy sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


263 eow CINCINNATI, O. 


GREATLY IMPROVED! 
This is the judgment of all who have seen the 


SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK, 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1880, 
By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE, 
Aided by experienced writers and Sv’nday-school work- 
ers of SIX DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS. 
Large Type, Full ae arr ie Questions, Sub- 
Topics, Blackbeard Illustrations, making it the best 
Commentary and Lesson Hel for Scholars and 
Teachers who wish to have their aids to study in the 
most usable and durable form. 
SBCOND SERIES. Part I.—JANUARY TO JULY. 
Studies in Matthew. 
Part IIl.—JULY TO DEC. Studies in Genesis. 
te Bound in boards in two Poi price of each part, 
10 cents; 100 copies, $8.00. The two parts bound in 
one volume; price, 20 cents; 100 a 15. 
Pub. and forsale by AMER. S. 8. UNION, 
G. 8. SCOFIELD, No. 8 and 10 Bible House, N. Y. 


YOO CAN 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
1S BROMFIELD STREET, 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
standard and latest Text- Books used in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied LOW. Orders from School Boards, 
Superintendents and Teachers solicted. Prompt atten- 
tion given to orders by mail. 

Headquarters in New England for Educational Sup- 
plies and School Merchandise of every description. 











Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass, Bl 


——— 


= 
COLLINS & BROTHER. , 
414 Broadway, New York,é 
Will mail to teachers on receipt of price: 
Abercrombie’s Moral Philose ’ 8% .90 
Abercrombie’s Intetlectual Philosophy, .90O 
Leoveli’s United States Speaker, 1.25 
Lovell’s New School Dintogues, 1.25 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), 1.50 
Shurtleff’s Goverumental Instructor, 65 
Address the Publishers. 


School Books 


Bought, 








Sold, 
Exchanged. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
. Publishers and Booksellers, 
263 b 37 Park Row, New York City. 


Address 





PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


Have just issued 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


American History. J. L. Horiport, A.M......... 10 
Book of Books. J. M. FREEMAN, D.D.......... .10 
Christian Evidences, J. H. VINCENT, D.D....... .10 
English History. “ “ OF Saas oe 10 
Greek History. os a He accece 10 
Greek Literature. A.D. VAIL, D.D.............. 10 
Chautauqua Hand-book. J. H. Vixcent, D.D... .10 
Studies of the Stars. H. W. WARREN, D.D..... 10 





JOHN W. LOVELL 


24 Bonn 8t., NEW YORK. 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., $22.50 

Kuight’s History of Engiand,8 “ 10, 

Macuulay’s ERist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 

Rollin’s Ancient History, ; ae. 6.00 

Piutarch’s Lives, . e aS 4.50 

Taine’s English Literature, 1 

Schmitz’s Ancient Histery 3..« 1. 
Full Deseriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 

Valuable Text - Books. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 

Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 

Whipple's Animal Analysis. 

Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 

Kirkland’s Short History of France. 

Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 

Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy, 

Address JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 

117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westliake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lieyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Speliers. 
Fewsmith’s Euglish Grammars. 
Pelten’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 


27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 

Brown’s First Lines of English Grammar. 

Brown’s Iustitutes of English Grammar. 

Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 

Lambert's #rimary Physiclogy. 

Roscoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 

Atkinson’s Ganet’s Elementary Physics. 

Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 


THOU AND I: WITH OTHER POEMS. By THEODORE 
TILTON. With Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 

MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 

ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By RicHARp A. Rroo- 
TOR. I vol, sane, sees 63.38. , ae eiesiallik 
APYRUS LEAVES: ith contribations NGFE 
oar LOWELL, and others. Quarto, cl., Fat gilt; $5. 

244 
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R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N. ¥. 





| so EE & SHEP 


ARD, 
41 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


THE WORKS OF VIRGIL, TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 
PROSE, with an Essay (65 pages) on the English 
Translators of Virgil, by JonN @ONINGTON, late 
Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 
Cloth. Price, $2.00. 

Every clvssical scholar knows the value of Professor 
Conington’s Prese Translation of Virgil, and beth 
teachers and students will be glad to learn thut it can 
now be had at a moderate price. 

Sold by a'l bookmellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
on reeeipt of price. Catalogues mailed free, 264 tf 


J. W. 6. GILMAN & CO. 
Publish 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Duntonian Teumpaunhep. 
William« & Packard Penmanship. 
Patent Duplex Cepy-Book. 
66 EInm-et Practice Pages. 
66 Porifelie Blotter, for protecting copy- 
books in use. 
Dunteonian Steel Pens, etc., etc. 261 tf 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 00., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Waury’s Geographies. 
fiolmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s Freuch Series. 155 as 











PRESLEY BLAKISTON, 


Publisher of Medical and Scientific Books, 
1012 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


00 | OUR HOMES. By HENRY HARTSHORNE, M. 


D. 
formerly Projessor 0 Hygiene in the University ot 
Pennsylvania. Being Vol. IX. of the American 
Health Primers. Price, 50 cts. each, 
Also now ready: 
I. Hearing, and How to Keep It. 
Il. Long Life,and How to Reach It, 
7 fh ne one its Teen P 
. esight, an low to Care t. 
¥. The Throat and the Voice. 
VI. The Winter and Its Dangers. 
VII. The Mouth and the Teeth. 
VU. Brain Work and Overwork. 


Should be in every SCHOOL LIBRARY & FAMILY. 
Send 50 cts. for specimen volume, or for catalogue. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


Kobell & Erul’s Mineralogy Simplified. 12mo...$2.50 
Will’s Tables of Qualitative Chemical Analysis.. 1.50 
Rose’s Complete tical Machinist. 12mo.... 2.50 
DeKonink’s Chemical Analysis and Assaying of 

Iron and Iron Ores. 1!2mo......... 31 deesesss SD 
Carey’s Manual of Social Science. 12mo.,...... 2.25 

Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books, 96 § pages, 
8vo, sent free of postage. 22 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers oy 


Interlinear Classics. 


“« We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 
| scraping together so much miserable Latin and Gree 
jas might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.’’—Milton. 
Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
yenal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer's Iliad, Gospel 
| St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, exch, §2.75. 
Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar ; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
sreemest. Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
istories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
| { Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
| terms and reslane. 247 zz 

















NEY ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. 


For circular or information, address F. B. Snow. 
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Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORE, CHICAGO. 


First Book of Botany. 





The pupil begins with ordinary plants. He does, 
The youngest | 


not “commit and recite” lessons. 
children can study Botany successfully with this book, 
and the oldest should begin im the same way. 

Specimen copy to teachers and committees, with a 
view to introduction, sent for 50 cents. 





M. W. HAZEN, 
Genl. Agt. for New England, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


STEIN’S SUMMARY OF THE DLA- 
LECT OF HERODOTUS. 


Translated from the German of the Fourth edition of 
Herodotus by Heinrich Stein, by Professor Jonn 
WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 

This pamphlet makes a complete statement of the 
euphonic and inflectional uliarities which distin- 
sh the language of Herodotus from Attic Greek, and 

P snitable for use with any edition of Herodotus. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 15 cents. 


LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 


A Brief Outline of Roman, Continental, and English 
Methods. By E. D. Kine, Adjunct Professor o 
Latin in Lafayette College. 

Sent, post paid, on receipt of 15 cts. 


CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 


13 Tremont P1., 20 Bond 8t., 46 Madison 8t., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








PHILADELP 


published by them: 
Cutter’s Beries of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s Etymology 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 


Walker's Science of Wealth. 
Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 




















J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., Publishers 


Invite attention to the following wrincational Works 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications, 


Guyot’s New Geographies, 
*Guyot's Wall Maps 
Sheldon’s Siete | Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
‘enney’s Zoologies, 
coe a many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 


WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 








New-England Agent, 
180 33 Hawley Street, Boston. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00. 


758 Broadway, New York. 








a4 © Hontey Sinpst, Reston, Hass, POPULAR EDUCATIONAL SERIES. : 
COWPERTHWAIT & C0.| On erssocerons russ oH vg ROSS Beaten. 
A ta enmanship...... : 
A.S. BARNES & COQ.\) 628 0nd630 chestnut se, paicaverraia, \M°rican Standard System of cae | —_ 
Publishers of the American Standard System of Drawing. + oeececees 80 Two, Three, and Four Parts; with A omplete 
PUBLISHERS OF ‘ete ih: ee cx ag woes avepe im Written Language....... 4 Elementary Course. . 
: : ementary, Nos. 1 and 2......++++++++ oso 42 1 | "Genes Bee te ee 
National Series of Standard Text-Books | wownoe's Reavers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. | American Standard Writing Speliers ........... 40 lk ee atime, emma 
MONROE'S Reading Chart B American Standard Composition Book.......... 56 | HAPPY ’ 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. eading Charts. OSTON. WOOLWORTH & CO., A popular collection of Songs, with Brief Ele- 
i , Ti ocal Gymnastics. 2602z% 76 Duane St., 15 Bromfie oston. mentary Co ’ . » &e. 
The National Teachers’ Library. Sais . peg : N.Y.; 15 Bromfield 8t., Bosto matney Gomnae, tee Scher, hendomien, & 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 'S New Geographies. | ’ SONCS OF ALE. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. GREENE'S New Grammars. | 142 Grand St. MACMILLAN & CO. a ant seer eres eresese $1.00, 
$1.50 per annum. ov free for Teachers. A liberal! HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. Hiuxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1. 410| Address the Publishers, as =, as above. 223 
commission to Clubs and Agents. BERARD’S New U.S History ae Sessoms ~- oc demegge Re a °9 a3 
7 = . » ™. em . 
Br Send for descriptive Catalogue. GOODRICH'S Child's History, et tien tnanan on hen Chemistry, ‘y0| POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St. NEW YORK. ROYSE’S American diteratire 75 Weneiogton Ot Serunte tame — 4 Blew Phyeioe ud Pt Publichere of $5 and 87 Park PL, Hew York. 
e w . 
CHICAGO. Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25|2 mae Bh Dunton & a a Sow Books. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Bost 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 








J. H. BUTLER & 0O0., 
Philadelphia Pa. 


POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 
Latin and English Series. 


By PROF. WM. BINGHAM. 


Bingham’s New English Grammar. 
Ringbam’s New Latin Grammar. 
Bingham’s New Latin Reader. 
Bingham’s Cxsar’s Commentaries. 
Bingham’s Latin Prose Composition. 


SMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Introduction Price, 36 cts; Exchange Price, 20 cts. | faults of commentaries on Shakespeare,—needless repi- 
—_— tition, superfluous explanation, and unscholar-like ig- 


Address G. E. WHITTEMORE, 
262 b Providence, R. I. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
English Literature. 


te’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 





you m @a book “ pleasant to the eyes’ 
“to be desired to make one wise”’)—no small matter, 


spearean Grammar.” I have not seen any edition that 
yee alge so much necessary information into so small 


Orittenden’s New Book-keeping. Serles consisting of 


Warren’s Manual of Elocution, Warren’s Reading 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q.. NHW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 


From Pror. Epwp. A. DOWDEN, LL.D., of the Univ. 
¢ Dublin, author of “Shakspere: His Mind and Art.” 

incline to think that no edition is likely to be so use- 
ful for school and home reading as yours. Your notes 
contain so much accurate instruction, with so little that 
is superficial ; you do not neglect the esthetic study of 
the play; and in externals, paper, type, binding, etc., 
(as well as 


I think, with young readers and with old. 
From Epwin A. ABBOTT, M.A., author of “Shake- 


a space, nor any that so completely avoids the common 


noring of —— euecum 
° t. for New Eng. 
262 a 41 Franklin 13 » BosTon, Mass. 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 az 22 Bond Street. New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


** Presenting ina handy form a History of the great 
events and movements of the present century, in 
our own country, throughout the British Empire, 
on the Continent of Europe. and in America.” 


JUST OUT, 


THE 19™ CENTURY, 


A HISTORY. 
By ROBERT MACKENZIE. 
Crown 8vo. 464 pp. $2.50. 


“ Written in a singularly terse and merge tates 
the work is not merely a record of facts, but is 

ry in the truest sense, and in its most instructive 
nd attractive form.” 








mews ded Bpelling 
Dinsmore’s Graded 8 ing Blanks. 
Patterson’s Com i Books. 

Crosby’s Greek Text Books. 

Haasen’s Latin Course. 

The Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilsen’s Treatice om 3 Punctuation. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. ete yy solicited. 


ent, 
iff Af moral New eta Aa’, Reston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Bartho 





PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elemen Series (30 vols.), ?, fs 


ta 
The Advanced Series — ) 
Putnam’s Worid’s Progress. "TT. z: 50 
oe — try for Home and Scheel, 5.00 
Brackett’s P ome and 7. » 1.28 
Gombert’ French Ol lassics. Per vol. 50 
LeffingwetDs ang Classic Se. = Schools, 1. 34 
Iretand’s P. 


Klemm’s Poesie jee Haus und Rolvatine 1 ‘bs 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant's Economics. 








W. 8. FORTESOCUE & CO., 
811 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


four books: Single Entry, Elementary, or School, 
High School and College, Counting-house and Com: 
mercial Coll All royal 8vo, and printed in 


colors; blank- oks and keys to each. 


Selections, Fiske’s Classical Literature, and other 
valuable text books. 





Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. Send for sample pages and circulars. . 257 tf 
Diehl’s Choice Rea Series. 
Walkers Blements of Grammar HOUGHTON, OSGOOD, & CO., 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English BOSTON. 

Dictio A American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 


Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Andersen’s Histories and —* Readers; 





Leightou’s History ef Ro IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
| ne mee ay * eae Aritumeticn ana Algebra; TAYLOR & CO., 
Reed and Kell Graded Lessons in Eng- NEW YORK, 
lish and Higher Lemons in need PUBLISH 
Set, + ~ Yt “TeRewsnOWwN, | obinson’s Shorter Course in Math.; 


A 
4% Madisen St. St, Chicego. 117 Devonsh 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 





GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 


= +4 UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WEBSTER WELLS, of Boston University. 
For information, address the Publish_rs. 
8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 





Andrews’ Latin Series 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmétic. 30 cts. 

Greene’s English 
Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.2 

Richardson’s Primer of is oelend Literature. 50c. 


St., Boston. | Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series 

36 Bromfield St., BOSTON.| Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c.,, &c., &o, 


Py 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 


Language. $i. -05 





For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
as 2% 14 Milk Street, Beston. 





THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
Have Lately Published 23 Hawley St., Boston, 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIO. 

With new and fresh Examples for oral and written 
work, and the omission from the main book of every 
thing not used in practical life. The Metric Weights 
and Measures are Pa next to U. 8. Money and 
Decimals, and are illustrated from drawings made 
of the exact size from the government standards. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. Metric 
pages on receipt of 3-ct. stamp. 


STORE'S ay OF ENGLAND. 

nw STONE, LL.D., Supt. Schools, Springfield, 
ass. P With numerous maps and illustrations. 

Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. 


TILDEN’S MUSICAL GUIDE. 
For ungraded and graded schools. Sent for 30 cts. 


Circulars sent on erga yee 80- 
licited. Address ~~ shers, as above ; 

HOMAS H. BUSH, » Agent, 
246 70 ‘Wenepeln Block, Chicago. 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


The following are the newest and hest text-books, 
and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 
to all others: 
Baub’s Nermal First Reader. 
ond 
Third ‘ 
‘6 “ Fourth “ 
“ ‘6 Fifth ‘6 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
o6 Complete 
Buckwalter’s Elementary Speller. 
Comprehensive ‘ 
Suneue omprehensive Speaker. 
Eldecherst’s lowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Bheteric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 


Ge Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 
T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 23 Franklin St., Boston. 





os os 


B 4s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
. GEO. B. TOWLE, 
331 Washington St., Boston, 
329 Educational Agent for New England. 





L. PRANG & CO., 
Art AND EpvucATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
286 Roxbury St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Endustrial Drawing 
prepared for public — by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
eneral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American meowies © Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 

and es. Animals and plants represented in their 

— colors, and arranged for instruction with object 
essons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 15523 


TO BE SHORTLY PUBLISHED. 


I, A Course on the Stresses in Bridges and 
Roof Trusses, Arched Ribs and Suspen- 
sion Bridges. By Pror. W. H. Burk, C.E. 
8vo, Plates. 
II. Therme-Dynansrics. A Practical and Theo- 
retical Exposition of Heat and its relations to the 
Industrial Arts. Designed as a Text-book for Stu- 
dents, and a Reference-book for Engineers, etc. 
By A. J. DuBois. 8vo. 
Ill, monren, of Southwest Virginia. Illus- 
rated by a fine ogg meet BC. ee and Ex 
graphical Map, Plates, etc, Boyp, E 


ol., 8vo. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
ty Catalogues gratis, and mailed free to any de- 








siring one. 














j . 
omoiean: PHILAD & cadtico.| SHELDON & CO McG uffey S Revised Readers and Spellers. 
cd 
g Inductive Series of Ariummetie. — NEW YORE ? |400,000 Four Hundred Thousand Introduced in Four Months, 400,000 
New York. This series Publish the following new and attractive School Books: ‘ latest, Price. Sam 
in ‘Arithmetic, in two books. They ave on the Ones Arithmetics ' | tals weaut sesractive, ana tee bat Bema pet h tery i ° Ex- > yd 
and unite oral and written Arithmetic full Common School course in two books.) re than at a wider range of the best English litera- Mc Guffey’ s Revised change. Introd. 
ine of instruction. AE ares Mathematics, | “7° than at any other series. First Rea 
ef the United States bay Tow contain selections from the writings of two hun- t der, - - - 10 12 
ew the following points of superiority: Accuracy dred ) standard authors Second Reader, - - - 15 20 
and bril of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 4 te ink Llieratetre, terasture. are better and more profusely illustrated than| ‘Third Reader. - Soca 30 
of of narrative mee; Bupelior mechan’| Loosimgre tline of U. S. History. ony chet thee : 4 
of —— excellence; Superior mechan- Loosing’ ew Physielogy. ey are embellished with 274 engravings, all new, HS. eo hR ag : 3 = 35 
“Borbrigers, Parent See a JUST PUBLISHED. ‘, They. ‘are ndapted to meters methods of teach a hetien -' - te 
a modern m ng. er, - . - 
ony course in seven books. Pk pre- ‘mite et +e I lem, of Static as nd lS me Typography, Pr Puste oo Leeann are in the) Speller, e « ° © 10 15 
ae Gradation of exerciss at ance af ror introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. oe ¥ VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
ones eter draw| For ierae Sat Youre , KSBURY, New-England Agent, nati rk. 
“ pages atid terms mailed to amy address:| 114 os 41 iter Bap. Ne. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MAB8s. aaa - — 
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Wear, $3; in advance, $9.50. 
Price, { Single Copies, 10 cts. ’ } 




















a= When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
itd voticed in these columns, please state that 
ou saw them advertised in the NEW-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 











New Music Books. — 


(30 cts., flex- 
Common Praise Hymnal. _ jie covers’, 
py J. H. WATERBURY, is a wonderfully good, com- 
act and cheap collection of 150 standard hymn tunes, 
i70 standard hymns, and numerous chants. Examine 


for Sunday-school or Congregation. 
75 cents), by G. F. 

New Flower Queen. Qoor Yast revised 
aud improved by the author, and is a fine cantata for 
May and Flower Time, $1,25), L. 0 
Emerson’s Anthem Book. {wenson- 
A very superior Anthem Book. 

Wuire Ropes. (30c.) Best Sunday-school Song-book. 


P 50 cts.) Good ic, 
Robinsonade. {0 recite, tableaux, aad oom 


ing action, founded upon the adventures of “ Poor 
Robinson Crusoe.” By A. DARR. 
Temperance Jewels. (35 cts.) Best Temperance Book. 


. er Pre aux Clercs. 
Field of Honor, (2.00.) by HEROLD. A 
famous opera. Just published. 


The Soreerer ($1.00.) SULLIVAN’S Best 


Opera. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
265 451 Washington Street, Boston. 








TEACHING BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Rock CAMP, Lawrence Co., O., March 20, 1880. 
My Dear Mr. Perkins: — The exercise enclosed fin- 
ishes our first agreement, with the results of which I 
am quite well pleased as I begin to see now that I, by 
diligent application, can learn Latin,—a thing that has 
looked quite beyond my reach heretofore. ... I shall 
send my lesson fees for further study, with my next 
exercises, Your earnest student, C. . K. 
Address: R. L. PERKINS, 31 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


Harvard University Examination for Women, 


CAMBRIDGE. 
_ The seventh examination begins May 26,1880. For 
information address Sec’y for Woman’s Education 
Association, 114 Boylston Street, Boston. 265 c (1) 


Summer School of Elocution, 


BY S. S. HAMILL, A.M. 
Author of “Science of Elocution,” 
Will open June 10th, 1880, at 710 West Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
120 LESSONS, TWO PER DAY, $30. 


Ee Ten lessons in Elocution, and How to Teach 
Them, sent free to all. 265 h (1) 


I) TEACHERS of the CLASSICS. 


A Summer Course in the Classics will be given at 
Cambridge next av) aD instructor of 
HARVARD COLLECE. 
A. W. GO 


For particulars address ’ 
_ 283 a (1) Cambridge, Mass. 














ie For 8 new subscribers to either The National or 
Le~ New-England Journal, and $20.00, we will give 
1a the New and Revised Edition of HALLAM’S 
<#- COMPLETE WORKS (6 volumes); price 
ll $7.50, reduced from $17.50. For ars ad- 
1 dress THE NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
23~ 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, (Good till May 1.) 


sation will be required. Or Dr. H. woul 
Apply before May 1, to 
129 West Chester Park, March 6, 1880. 


TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


SUMMER TUITION sy E R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS proposes to read with a very small number of privat ils d 
Sammer vacatior. Three ladies could be received into his house. Ke Sesires psy a pe poy 
to follow his instructions earnestly and a gee and,—as the number received will be so small,—fair compen- 
arrange to go with a small party toa seaside place in the North. 











(261 f) E. R. HUMPHREYS. 





COOK'S GRAND EXCURSIONS 
To EUROPE 


1880 FOR THE SUMMER OF 1880 
» ANNUAL MAY PARTY. ’ 
Grand Annual Education Vacation Party. 
Annual Midsummer Party. 

Special facilities for attending the Passion- 
Play at Ober-Am au, 

Pamphlet, containing full particulars, with MAP 
OF EURORE, sent free on application. Tvuurist 
Tickets for Independent Travelers, by ali routes. 

Cook’s Excursionist contains fares for over 1000 
Tours ; by mail, 10 cents. For full particulars please 
address THOS. COOK & SON, 

261 Broadway, New York; P. 0. Box 4197. 
197 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Kor Europe! 


Ie Not a Tourist Agency. 


Dr. Loomis’s Summer Party for SWITZERLAND 
and ITALY, for ladies and gentlemen of families. 
Strictly select and private. Accompanied and controlled 
by himself throughout. A few, and on/y a few, vacan- 
cies remaining. Address : L. C. LOOMIS, 

Box 307, Washington, D.C. ; 

265 d eow or 23 Union Square, N. Y. 


TOURJEE’S 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


— IN THE — 


OLD WORLD! 


THIRD YVEAR,---1880. 


Europe, Egypt, and the Holy Land. 











Grand Summer Excursions through ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ITALY, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, FRANCE, &c.— All the capitals, 
leading art centers, and most picturesque places to be 
visited. —_ LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, 
VIENNA, BROME, &c.— The Scottish, Italian, 
and Swiss Lakes.—The Adriatic Sea.—The High Alps. 
—Several of the Chief Alpine Passes to be Crossed. 
The Eastern Tours to take place in the Autumn, and 
to include all points of THE GREATEST BIBLICAL 
AND HISTORIC IMPORTANCE. 


Special Trips in connection with the Great Sun- 
day Schoo! Celebration at LONDON, and the 
Handel Festival at the CRYSTAL PAL- 
ACE, which begins Sept. 18.— Chance to witness the 
Passion Play at OBER-AMMERGAU. 
Eight Different Sailing Dates.—_Company Select. 
—Numbers in Sections Limited.—Free Carriage 
Drives in all Principal Cities.—All Travel, Hotels 
&c., First Class.—Special Concerts.— Additional 
Advantages and More Extended Routes, making the 
Excursions the Cheapest and Grandest ever announced. 


Prices from $285 to 3660. 
A 48-page pamphlet, giving full particulars, sent 
free. Address 

E. TOURJEE, 


256 tf BOSTON, MASS. 





“Natural History Store.” 


W. J. KNOWLTON, 


168 Tremont St., Boston, 
Importer and Dealer in 


MINERALS, CORALS, BIRDS 
SHELLS, and BIRD-SKINS. 


‘nd various specimens of Natural History desired by 
TEACHERS, COLLECTORS, and STUDENTS. 


Catalogue of Mounted 
A tew atalogue of Mi pt ap hea bapa ly 


araippltes for Mineralogista, Taxidermists, and Nat 








SUMMER EXCURSIONS TO EUROPE. 


E. M. JENKINS, late managing member of the tour- 
ist firm of Cook, Son & Foun, the calppostes ane or- 
izer of nearly all the excursion parties which ever 
er to Europe, is now organizing TWO SPECIAL EX- 
CURSION PARTIES, to be conducted by himself and 
other well-known conductors. The first will leave New 
York June 17, by steamer City Montreal, to visit 
Ireland, Scot : Euyland, Belgium, the Rhine, Ger- 
italy, Switzerland, and France, to occupy 79 
Tnpesnd 99 days. First class travel and hotels, $525 
and $625. The second to leave New York July 1, by 
» LOl- 


steamer Chester, and will visit E d 

land Bolgitas” the Rhine, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
and to cocupy 65 days and 63 days. First class 
travel and hotels, $400 and $500, whi et optics 


thejourneys. Both ties 
epeneee ie pariortaanee of the T Passion Play” at 


description of whigh, as seen by Mr. 
Jenkins, is re te pamphlet of tours. Programmes 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
without charge to employer. Schools recommended to 
Pupils. Send stamp for circular, 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
35 Union Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


JOHNSON’S 
ILLUSTRATIONS of BOTANY, 


CONSISTING OF FOUR CHARTS. 
Chart No. I. contains 86 illustrations ; Chart No. II., 
36 illustrations ; Chart No. III., 38 illustrations ; Chart 
No. IV., 44 illustrations. Printed in permanent oil- 
colors, and mounted on cloth and rollers. Size, 50x 42 
inches. A Handbook accompanies each Chart. Price 


$5 each; per set, $18. 
McCLEES & GRIFFETH, 


General School | 
{ Furnishers, § 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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CHOOL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 
ible § h, Treatment of Stammering, Voice Culture, 
&c. For information address L. ALONZO RUTTER- 
FIELD, 22 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 260 zz (1) 
VISRLe SPEECH AND ELOCUTION, 
for Teachers. Summer vacation in the country. 
L, A. BUTTERFIELD, 22 Joy St., Boston, Mass. 265m 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Elocution in all its departments taught by competent 
instructors, Full course two years ae Keave daily, 
five days in the week); shorter course of ONE YEAR for 
those who are limited asto time. For circulars apply to 
R. R. RAYMOND, Principai. 
257 tf (1) 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 

















NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public peabere, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. The Next Term 

opens Dec. ist, 70-page Catalogue on application. 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’'S 
TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 
For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 

A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSONS 

IN READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION. 


Prof. Brown will receive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution. 














ven 9 
sent on cation. E. M. JENKINS 
P.O Ber 4008. 229 Broadway, New York. 


Heness-Sauveur 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 


254 A. ZURLLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 
Cc. 8. COL BY, 149 (A) Tre- 
ELOCUTIO s mont St. Stammering cured. 
Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 1R8 








URVOPEAN TOUR FOR 1880 to the 
ucational centers of the Old World; including 
xcursions to Italy, Switzerland, France, mt 
ngland, Scotland, Germany, Holland, BelZium, 
GYPT and the HOLY LAND, with an 
xtreordinary amount of first-class travel for an 
xtremely low price. Sena for a forty-page 
xplanatory pamphlet; with full address to 


« TOURJ Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 
SPECIAL TOUR is arranged for attending the t 
. 2" 









Handel Festival and the Sunday Schoo! Convent 
be held in London. 


NCYCLOPADIA OF 
WIT AND WISD0 


Over a Thousand al Octavo Pages, nearly Ten 
sand peer eigen Illustrations of Life, Character, 
Humor, and Pathos, in One Hundred Classifications ; 





Among which are found those of Cl men, Phy- 
siclans, Attorneys, Statesmen, etc. Amu , Instruct- 
ive, and Religious. The cheapest, | . ane post 

c _ 


se book ever published. Agents wan 
sive Rocttery ae For terms, circulars, and terri- 
orTailod on receipt of retail price, $3.00 
On TO RADLEY & COMPANY 
2624(1) 66 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 








PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, 





) and receiving highest praise teachers 
for descriptive catalogue 
206 td 70 Metropeitan Bleck, ie. 


0tf Address ANNA 


The Quarterly Elocutionist. 


ALL-DIEHL, 35 Union Square, NEW YORK CITY. 


— 


*.c0 can ara 
am : 
pent-pai > : 0 cts. 


The only: Publication of the kind. 











The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken live/y home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the very best and cheapest method fer 
keeping accounts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 30 Kast 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
fessors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
and Fereign Teachers’ Agency, 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


 LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS. 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T., N. ¥. 


Send for sample and circular: 151 zz 


he JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 











PHILADELPHIA. 
ey MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 9 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 





ESTABLISHED 1845, 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufactarers of 


. * J j } 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and #upplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use, 
264 tf (1) 


Full illustrated price-list, on application. 
ART STUDENTS 
Received in the various branches of 


DRAWINC AND PAINTINC, 


a emg | Freehand and Model Drawing; Perspective, 
Crayon and Charcoal Drawing ; Oil, Water - color and 
Pastel Painting ; China Painting, Modeling in Clay, 
Photograph Finishing, Sketching from Nature, ete. 
ACADEMY FAR 
W. H. TITCOMBE, T'rincipal. 
LIBERTY TREE BUILDING, 630 Washington St, 7 


A. A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Artists’, Colormen. 


Oll, Water Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &e. 


594 Washington St., Boston. 


Orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATUEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
te Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 2z 


PURE | CHEMICAL 


CHEMICALS !<| APPARATUS, 


All persons desiring yw og | oy Chemicals and 
fine Chemical So will find the largest stock 
and most complete assortment, at the lowest price in 
America, by ng 

ELMORE & RICHARDS 


Murray St., New York. 
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Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical en pe 5 ae pp.) 
“ i.— Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 
e 7 Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
** TV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
122 22(1) 9294 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


FOSSILS '. FOSSILS |) reste ines tacks sen 
from $1 upward.. Money at my risk in registered letter. 
GEO. ELLIOT HILL "Hazieroy, Pa. 26 i 














GLOBES, Bi. aL Satine ee 
ager out- 
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Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & 6O., 


BOSTON, NEW YORE, CHICAGO. 


First Book of Botany. 


The pupil begins with ordinary plants. He does 
not “commit and recite” lessons. 
children can study Botany successfully with this book, 
and the oldest should begin im the same way. 

Specimen copy to teachers and committees, with a 
view to introduction, sent for §0 cents. 





Mm. W. HAZEN, 
Genl. Agt. for New England, 
264 6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professiona] books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. ee A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 





Ga Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William 8t., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 

H. M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


The youngest | 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


STEIN’S SUMMARY OF THE DLA- 
LECT OF HERODOTUS. 


Translated from the German of the Fourth edition of 
Herodotus by Heinrich Stein, by Professor Jonn 
WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 

PB amphlet makes a complete statement of the 
uphonic and inflectional uliarities which distin- 





sh the language of Herodotus from Attic Greek, and 
gels uitable for use with any edition of Herodotus. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 15 cents. 


LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 


A Brief Outline of Roman, Continental, and English 
Methods. By E. D. Kine, Adjunct Professor of 
Latin in Lafayette College. 

Sent, post paid, on receipt of 15 cts. 


CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 
13 Tremont P1., 20 Bond 8t., 46 Madison 8t., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF RES ee 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. | i 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. | 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. | 
ROYSE’S American iuieatire oa Yoneingis Ot 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. emenes. 





142 Grand St. 
NEW YORK. 











J. H. BUTLER & OO., 
Philadelphia Pa. 


POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 
Latin and English Series. 


By PROF. WM. BINGHAM. 
*s New Ems ish + aa 


Blogham’s 
Bingham’s Latin Pros Prose Composition. 


SMITH'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Introduction Price, 36 cts; Exchange Price, 20 cts. 


Address G. E. eo 
262 b vidence, R. I. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Dieh!’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
ne. 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Andersen’s Histories and —* Readers; 
Leighten’s History ef Rome 
Themseon’s New ae and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French C nea | 
— : Gira ed Lessons in Eng- 
Lessons in ss 

Matchiow’s legy and 

J. wv. es Chicegs. ABRA MisROWN, 

46 Madison St. 








Chicago. 117 Devonshire St Boston. 





ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 


a = UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WEeBsTER WELLS, of Boston University 


For information, address the Publish_rs. 
8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Is.; 0. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 





1 
eae 
Accuracy ies. 
, Lecning’s Cutline 


cena edn fuer siagdane  atri 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The Only Ilustrated School Edition in me World. 


From Pror. Epwo. A. a LL.D., of the Univ. 
of Dubdlin, author of “8 His Mind and Art.”’ 
I incline to think that no edition is likely to be so use- 
ful for school and home reading as yours. Your notes 
contain so much accurate instruction, with so little that 
is superficial ; you do not neglect the esthetic study of 
the play; and in externals, paper, type, binding, etc., 
you m ea book “pleasant to the eyes” (as well as 
* to be desired to make one wise ’’)—no small matter, 
I think, with young readers and with old. 

From EpwIn A. ABBOTT, M.A., author of “Shake- 
spearean Grammar.” I have not seen any edition that 
ee ge so much necessary information into so small 
a@ space, nor any that so completely avoids the common 
faults of commentaries on Shakespeare,—needless repi- 
tition, superfluous explanation, and unscholar-like ig- 


noring of a STOCKIN, 4 
A. . t. for New Eng. 
262 a t., Boston, Mass, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., Publishers 


PHILADEL 
Invite attention to the following mindational Works 
published by them: 


Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford's Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s Etymology 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 
Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


POPULAR EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICKS. 
American Standard System of Penmanship 
Tracing-books, Nos. 1 and 2 
American Standard System of Drawing 
Greene’s First Steps in wreecen Language 
Elementary, Nos. 1 and 2 
American Standard Writing Speliers 
American Standard Composition Book 
WOOLWORTH & CO., 
76 Duane 8t., N.Y.; 15 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


MACMILLAN & CO0.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Ph prricleny; $1. +4 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 4.8 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chem > i. 19 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. yay sem he -70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessonsin Logic, . 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, I 35 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 az 22 Bond Street. New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St... NEW YORK. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


** Presenting ina handy form a History of the great 
events and movements of the present century, in 
our own country, throughout the British Empire, 
on the Continent of Europe. and in America.” 


JUST OUT, 


THE 19™ CENTURY, 


A HIsStToRy. 
By ROBERT MACKENZIE. 
Crown 8vo. 464 pp. $2.50. 


“ Written in a singularly terse and picturesque style 
the work is not merely a record of facts, but is his: “ 
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nd attractive form.”’ 


90 | Publishers of 


tory in the truest sense, and in its most instructive | Day’s Psychology, Ethics, #sthetics, and 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational il Publications, 


Guyot's New yall Aaape, raphies, 
Guyot's Wall 
Sheldon’s New _ 
Felter’'s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
aot many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 


WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
180 33 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 





$0c.| THE SONG SHEAF, 


A new collection of Vocal Music, we in One, 
Two, Three, and Four Tapa. with A Complete 
Elementary Cou 

Sample Copy by Mail Fifty Cents, 

HAPPY HOURS, 

A popular collection of Songs, with Brief Ele- 
mentary ag A dh = bpee~< Academies, &. 
Sample by Mail.. -- Thirty Cents. 


$1.00, 
Address the Publishers, as 5, as above. 223 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
35 and 87 Park Pl., New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 

Bartholomew's Drawing Series. 

Dinsmore’s Graded 8 ing Blanks. 

Patterson’s Com itien Books. 

Crosby's Greek Text Books. 

Haasen’s Latin Course. 

The Cambridge Course of Physics. 

Wilson’s Treatise on Punctuation. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. aopenenee solicited. 


New- eonene ent, 
Titns A. & MANSON, 8? Rromfield St.. Roaton. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 








York. 


lementa 
The Advanced Science Sores 
Putnam’s Pte mys bt amet 
Coe oe ~ Aa eg phy, on ed. ys 
a Bootry ga ene ae School, 
Gombert’ lassics. Per vol., 50 
Leffingwell?s Jo Mngthoh Classics Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical tionary, 75 
Klemm’s Poesie ig om Haus und Schule, 1.25 


mt’s Eco 
B 9s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 





41 Franklin 
W. 8. FORTESOCUE & CO., 
811 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Crittenden’s New Book-keeping Series ; constating of 
four books: Single Entry, lementary, or School, 
High School and College, Counting- house and Com- 
mercial College. Alli royal 8vo, and printed in 
colors; blank- ks and keys to each. 

Warren’s Manual of Elocution, Warren’s Reading 
Selections, Fiske’s Classical Literature, and other 
valuable text books. 

Send for sample pages and circulars. . Witt 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD, & CO., 
BOSTON. 

American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 

With Biographical etches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 

Andrews’ Latin Series 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 

Colburn’s poutine Arithmétic. 30 cts, 

Greene’s E h Language. es 

Murdock’s dren Culture. $1.2 

Richardson’s Primer of Laseleas Literature. 50c. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 








PUBLISH 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c.,, &c., &o. 


For New-England States address 


GEO. B. DAMON, 


zs 26 14 Milk Street, Beston. 


SHELDON & CoO., 
NEW YORE, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olney’s Arithmetics, 
(A fall Common School course in two books.) 





of U. S. Mistery. 
Patitns of'C'8. 


mae PUBLISHED. 

es lements of Natural Philosoph 
mre lem. of BRheteric and ore position. 
Palmer’s Elements of B 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


Have Lately Published 23 Hawley St., Boston, 
BR ADESET'S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 


Full list, with specimen pages.) satied on @ =a 
381 Washington St., yt 
329 Educational Agent for New England. 





With new and fresh Examples for ora/ and written 
work, and the omission from the main book of every 
thing not used in practical life. The Metric Weights 


Decimals, and are illustrated from drawings made 
of the exact size from the government standards. 


pages on receipt of 3-ct. stamp. 


| Eng STONE, LL.D., Supt. Schools, Springfield, 
ass. P With numerous maps and illustrations. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cta. 


TILDEN’S MUSICAL GUIDE. 
For ungraded and graded schools. Sent for 30 cts, 


Circulars sent on eye Coemannaenas 80- 
licited. Address Publishers, as above ; 


246 70 Metropolitan Block, C 


PORTER & COATES, 





THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, | and es. 
icago freon colors, and Lt. ‘or ietodoten with object- 


L. PRANG & CO., 


and Measures are placed next to U. 8. Money and Art anp EpvcaTIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. Metric! popiahers of the system of Industrial Drawing 


for public —— by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
in the Boston Public 


sreers a OF ENGLAND. gen eneral supervisor of 


hools, and State Sarsenee of Art-Education in Mass. 
The American Drawing Medels for the = 


of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural EBintosy Saetee. For schools 
Animals an represented in their 


Prang’s American Chromes. 15523 





Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 
The following are the newest and best text-books, 


to all others: 
Raub’s Normal First Reader. 

é “eé Second ‘ 
Third ‘* 

é “cc Fourth “é 

i) 6“ Fifth “é 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 

06 Complete 
Buckwalter’s — Speller. 

Comprehensive ‘ 

enum Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Bhetoric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 


a Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 
T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 23 Franklin St., Boston. 


“é «é 





Il. Therme - Dynaniics. 


a 
siring one 


TO BE SHORTLY PUBLISHED. 


and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior | 1. A Course om the Stresses in Bridges aud 
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sion Bridges. By Pror. W. H. Burr, C.E. 
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